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THE END OF THE AXIS 


HERE is a satisfying fitness in the fact that the Axis should 

have broken in halves on the fourth anniversary of Britain’s 
entry into the war. It was also (by no accident) the day on 
which British and Canadian troops landed on Italian soil. The full 
story of the events, in Italy and outside it, that preceded the Italian 
surrender has yet to be told. That matters little at the moment. It is 
sufficient to know that the detailed terms of the armistice, which 
were approved as fully by the Soviet Government as by the British 
and American, are comprehensive and drastic. Everything Italy 
possesses, her ports, her fleet, her air force such as it is, her air- 
fields, her military equipment, are placed unreservedly at the Allies’ 
disposal, and -both General Eisenhower’s declaration and Marshal 
Badoglio’s imply that Italian troops will actually co-operate in 
driving the Germans from Italian soil. On the nature and magni- 
tude of that process the events of the next few days will throw 
light. That some German troops will be trapped in southern 
Italy seems certain. What will be the position of the divisions 
farther north, and whether and where they will make a stand cn 
Italian soil, cannot be foreseen. It cannot be supposed that the 
enemy will go quietly. Hard fighting in Italy is still in store, but 
adequate Allied forces are available and they will have no anxiety 
about their sea~-communications. 

The effects of Italy’s surrender must be momentous. The 
military strength of the country was already broken, and the fact 
that Italian armed opposition is eliminated is the least important 
aspect of the new situation. Of far greater value than that is the 
acquisition of Italian soil as a basis for new attacks and new 
advances. The full extent of that advantage has still to be re- 
vealed. But even if in the first instance only Italy south of Rome, 
or even of Naples, comes under Allied control, the Allied bombers 
will be able immediately to bite deep into enemy territory— 
Rumanian and Bulgarian and Hungarian, as well as German and 
Austrian—and an invasion of the Balkans from Italy’s eastern ports 
would seem to be the most obvious of operations, particularly if 
the Italian divisions now stationed in Yugoslavia and Greece turn 
against their late allies and join with the formidable guerilla 
forces in those regions in facilitating a British or American 

That, as has been said, is among the obvious developments. 
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There are others less obvious but even richer in possibilities. These, 
moreover, are military only. The moral and political effects 
of what has happened in Italy, synchronising as they do with 
Russia’s magnificent victories in the Donetz Basin, are incalculable. 
In Germany the growing sense of impending defeat will be 
immensely deepened. To Germany’s wretched satellites Italy’s 
way will seem to. open the only road to some sort of salvation. 
If that is not the view of the governments in power in those 
countries the popular demand for peace is likely to be of such 
volume as to destroy national unity and necessitate a further 
increase in the German garrisons. Throughout occupied Europe a 
new hope will flame. The danger there, indeed, is that it may 
precipitate premature risings. But warnings have been sounded 
against that, and discipline everywhere is good. Russia will not 
accept the fall of Italy as substitute for a second front, and she will 
not long need to if German anticipations and apprehensions are 
realised. But the need of manning Northern Italy, if that is the 
German plan, and of replacing and perhaps repressing Italian 
troops in the Balkans, will make calls on German man-power which 
can be met from nowhere but the Russian front. The surrender in 
Italy must bring immediate and direct relief to Russia at the 
moment when her own valour and achievement is at its 
height. 

While all that is true, it is well that President Roosevelt should 
have warned his country and Press that the hardest fighting of the 
war for them is still in prospect. Germany may be driven out of 
Italy. Her satellites may try to break away from her and possibly 
succeed. She may well have to concede some of the countries 
she has occupied. But within a narrowed fortress she will still 
be capable of a desperate resistance. Whether it can be a pro- 
longed resistance is another question. Little more oil will reach 
her from Rumania now that Ploesti is within easy bombing range 
of the Allied air forces on Italian soil. Her own territory will soon 
be exposed to intensified air attack from the south as well as the 
north-west, and possibly before long from the east as well. She 
has nothing to hope for except to prolong the agony. Hitler has 
destroyed his country as decisively as Mussolini has destroyed his. 
There is a great harvest in the reaping. The first week of Sep- 
tember has changed the whole face of the war. 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


R. CURTIN, the Australian Prime Minister, has been making 

some interesting and important suggestions about the future of 
‘the British Commonwealth and the need of machinery for ensuring 
closer collaboration between the United Kingdom and the Dominions, 
He thinks that, just as we have been able to collaborate in war through 
the Pacific War Council, so we ought to have means of collaborating 
in time of peace; and he suggests the setting up of an Empire 
Council, with a permanent secretariat, which should meet regularly, 
sometimes in London, sometimes in the Dominions. The part that 
the British Commonwealth should play in the world after the war 
certainly calls for concerted policy and adequate means for con- 
tinuous consultation ; and experience has shown that unity need be 
none the less real because each of the Governments concerned is a 
fully autonomous body responsible only to its own peopie. But Mr. 
Curtin, it is to be hoped, exaggerates the danger of economic war. If 
our plans of reconstruction do not go hopelessly awry the rigours of 
economic war will have been lessened, and it is surely our role now to 
urge that the co-operation between the nations of the Empire is a 
model for co-operation which we hope will become general among 
the United Nations and other nations that are like-minded. Freer 
trade throughout the world is one of the major aims ot peace, and 
the solidarity of the British Commonwealth should be a means of 
forwarding that aim. A Commonwealth Secretariat in London or 
elsewhere might have a useful function to perform, but the dis- 
advantages of attempting to force anything like federalism would 
far outweigh any possible advantages. What do the federation find 
so seriously wrong with the Commonwealth as it is? 


The Trades Union Congress 


The seventy-fifth Trades Union Congress opened at Southport 
last Monday under the presidency for the first time of a woman, 
Dame Anne Loughlin, and it is worth noting that of the 6,000,000 
workers represented no fewer than 1,200,000 were women. For the 
first time since 1925 there were fraternal delegates from the Soviet 
Union, whose admission was facilitated by the abolition of the 
Communist International and welcomed owing to the part played 
by Russia in the war. Unlike the Labour Party, the T.U.C. 
avowedly represents a section, and a section only, of the community, 
though it is a very large one. But there was little sectional spirit 
in the president’s opening speech. She ranged at large over the 
major problems of the war and the nation’s effort in the war, and 
showed the trade union movement as one of the great national forces 
set to win the war and—it was not forgotten—to win the peace 
after the war. She hinted that organised labour might be prepared 
to co-operate with other parties in promoting social, economic and 
industrial changes, and was content only to qualify that by adding 
that they were not prepared to co-operate to frustrate Socialist aims. 
The tone of the meeting was that of a body conscious of its strength, 
but realising the responsibility that lies upon it as an organisation 
which has been recognised as having a semi-constitutional part to 
play in the nation’s life. One highly controversial question, the 
projected—and postponed—application of the Union of Post Office 
Workers for affiliation with the Congress was dealt with in private 
session, only a colourless statement being issued as a result. 


Mr. Bevin at the T.U.C. 

In Mr. Bevin’s interesting speech before the Congress on Tuesday 
there were two points of special importance to trade unionists. The 
first was that in which he spoke of self-government in industry, and 
urged the unions not to rely too much on the passing of Acts of 
Parliament or on Government administration, but to get certain 
reforms written into their collective agreements. For instance, in 
regard to the guaranteed week under the Essent‘al Work Order, this 
should not disappear with the war, but be required by the trade 
umions. Similarly in regard to education, he suggested that 
every new agreement should be made on the assumption that the 
school age was to be raised and continued <ducation provided. 
There are means by which the trade union movement may keep the 


Government up to its undertakings in a perfectly legitimate and cop. 
stitutional way.. ‘The second point of special interest to Labour was 
in regard to demobilisation. When the time comes to transfer meg 
from the military services to civilian employment the criterion of 
demobilisation was to be length of service, and priority could not 
be given to so-called “key men.” The principle of reinstatement jp 
employment was to apply to volunteers as well as conscripts. Up. 
doubtedly length of service is the fairest criterion in judging questions 
of priority for demobilisation, but it will be difficult if not impossible 
to carry out the principle rigidly. In fact, there are certain civiliag 
industries which could hardly be re-started without key men, ang 
in some cases other men could not get back to work unless enough 
key men had been provided. Obviously also there will have to be 
priorities for certain industries—notably the building industry— 
and this will tend to cut across the length of service criterion, 
Nevertheless, it is right to establish the general principle, which js 
a fair one, and apply it as far as is practicable. 


The Press in War and After 

In his presidential address to the Institute of Journalists, Mr, 
Gordon Robbins paid some compliments to the Government for it 
attitude to the Press in wir-time, and uttered some warnings about 
possible dangers when the war is over. He was right in saying 
that the official attitude to journalists on the fighting fronts has 
been far more liberal and enterprising than in the last war. The 
truth, of course, is that the Government has become much mor 
propaganda-minded and is aware that no publicity is more valuabk 
than that which the newspapers can give on their own account. I} 
made a good many mistakes, especially early in the war, and was 
severely, openly and effectively criticised. A great tribute is due 
to the Press itself, which has acted as its own censor, and has played 
its part in waging war far more effectively than it could have done 
if it had been under a British Goebbels. It may be truthfully said 
that the popular Press has never deserved more respect thaf it has 
in the last four years. But what did Mr. Robbins mean by protest- 
ing so earnestly against the “ growing threat to postpone the lifting 
of Government control to a remote .future”? It has never been 
suggested that controls over the Press should be continued after the 
war, except in so far as there may still be a paper shortage. As for 
release from the “captivity of the communiqué,” the only objection 
to official communiqués is that they are not more communicative, 
If they are dull, why print or use them? If not, so much to the 


good. 


The Miners Disappointed 

The appeal which Mr. Bevin is making, especially to young men, 
to enter the mines and “ build up the mining army from all walks 
of life” will be handicapped by the awards of the Nationa] Tribunal 
on juvenile wages in the industry. The miners’ leaders complain 
that the minimum wages fixed give the younger workers ve- 
tually no increase, and that in some cases the figures are actually 
lower than the wages offered by the coal-owners six weeks ago, 
Members of the Tribunal pointed out on Tuesday that it was not 
their function to alter the whole wage-earning capacity of juvenile 
workers in relation to the earning capacity of men. But it may be 
doubted if they are performing a very useful function if they feel 
compelled to leave a glaring discrepancy between the wages of youths 
of 20 on the one hand and men of 21 on the other. Too litte 
consideration would appear to have been given to the fact that mining 
is exceptionally dangerous work and that it is a matter of national 
urgency to attract young recruits to the industry at this 
moment. Mr. Will Lawther, president of the Miners’ Federation, 
says that the award will be honourably accepted; but 
the resentment expressed is so strong that he has felt it neces 
sary to cancel a broadcast urging youth to go down the pits. It is 
of course, right that conciliation tribunals shou!d not offer extrava- 
gant wages. But equally, on the other hand, it is not good judgement 
to fix wages in a key industry which is short of labour at rates far 
below expectation. 
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i THE PILLARS OF PEACE 


OUT was HE prediction that the Prime Minister would say nothing of America should continue the close military relationship with 
fer men particular importance in his speech at Harvard on Monday Britain, it is a clear sign that in Mr. Dewey’s view American 
erion of was considerably falsified. The speech touched on issues of far- public opinion, and in particular Republican opinion, is ready to 
vuld not reaching significance, and if the touch was light, which discretion go a good deal farther than had been generally assumed. That 
—e demanded that it should be, it was unmistakably firm. Mr. is fact of far-reaching importance. 

. > Churchill is rightly and necessarily looking to the future. It is It does not, of course, follow that the Republican leaders at 
coailll fully time for that. No man can foresee even the immediate future, Mackinac Island, still less the Republican Convention next 
re but the war is intensifying to a climax, and the climax may be June, will go as far as Mr. Dewey and Mr. Willkie would desire. 


<a nearer than prophets like Mr. Harry Hopkins, or even General The resolution adopted by the Mackinac Conference calls for 
enough Smuts, suggest. The very relaxation of tension which peace, when American participation in “a co-operative organisation among 
ve to be it comes, will bring, will have its dangers, for it will inevitably sovereign nations” to ensure the future peace of the world. The 
justry—}} tend to loosen the bonds between Allies forged by their partnership word there on which “emphasis is meant to be laid is clearly 
riterion, in a common strife and a common suffering. The moment when “sovereign,” and certain other conditions and reservations are 
vhich is} that happens will be critical. A new choice will have to be made, attached as well. But that formula may well be held to serve all 


if it has not been made already, between reversion to national necessary purposes. There is no reason to believe that any kind of 
individualism and the continuance of international co-operation. federal organisation of the world or of any continent is practicable 
sts, Mr. For the Prime Minister indeed that critical moment is already at present—even if it were desirable, which is highly doubtiul. 
t for ‘| here. “ We have,” he told his Harvard audience, “reached a A co-operative organisation of sovereign nations can do all that is 
25 about point in the journey where there can be no pause. We must go_ needed, if it has behind it the full moral support and all the 
| Saying on. It must be'world anarchy or world order.” It must. And necessary material support of the participating States. But this, of 
mts has the choice between the two will be determined by the durability course, falls far short of the relationship postulated, or advocated, 
ir. The of the partnerships the war has created. Chief among them, for a by the Prime Minister at Harvard between Great Britain and the 
h mor variety of reasons too familiar to be specified, is the partnership United States, assuming as it did the indefinite perpetuation of the 
valuabk § between the British Commonwealth (itself not a partnership military co“operation at present maintained with such signal success ” 


erg but a kinship) and the United States, and there can be few citizens between the two countries. Regarding that proposal two ques- 
-_ WT of either country who will challenge the Prime Minister’s assertion tions arise. Is it practicable? And is it to be desired? As to the 
‘ meal that whatever form the new system of world security may take former there can be little doubt. It is perfectly practicable. The 
ve done “nothing will work soundly or for long without the united effort second is not to be answered so summarily. Before, indeed, it is 
ly said | of the British and American peoples.” answered at all one essential caution must be sounded. The 
fh it has It is unfortunate in some respects that America’s decision on dangers of a special agreement between Britain and the United 
protest- that vital question will in all likelihood have to be taken in an States, going beyond any relationship established between either 


e lifting election year. That fact, ut any rate, by emphasising the import- Of them and Russia, are obvious, serious and must not be ignored. 
er been ance of the attitude assumed by the two great political parties Russia’s feelings on such a question may not be completely reason- 
ifter the | and their individual leaders, lends very considerable significance able, but of their existence there is no question, and it would be 

As fot | to the unofficial discussions. which a number of Republican fatal not to give them full weight. A suspicion, baseless no 


_— Governors, Senators and Congressmen have been conducting this doubt but real, prevails as it is that Britain and America, in close 
an week at Mackinac Island, Lake Michigan. The views of the collaboration with one another, are leaving far too much of the 
Democratic Party matter less. In spite of the conservatism of a military effort to Russia, and that on the political side Anglo- 
section of President Roosevelt’s following in the deep South it may American contacts have achieved an intimacy exceeding con- 
be taken for granted that the party as a whole will support any siderably anything approached in Anglo-Russian or Russo- 
ng men, candidate who stands for America’s continued co-operation in American relations. . 
ll walks international affairs. It is in regard to the Republicans that the There are, of course, good reasons for this, and every effort is 
rribunal principal doubt arises, and it is therefore peculiarly encouraging being made to remedy the deficiency. The week that brings news 
omplain to note how one after another of the possible candidates*at next of the forward moves in the United States brings n too of 
rs vi . ~ : . ‘ pe seectn 5 
actually year’s election has come out as strongly as any Democrat for the the creation of a standing Anglo-Americo-Russian Commission 
ks ago full and permanent assumption by the United States of the to co-ordinate policy between the three Powers in all questions 
wes a responsibilities which its position in the world and the part it arising out of the war, in Europe and elsewhere. What will be :he 
juvenile has played in this war impose on it. In his book One World, with constitution of this body and where it will have its headquarters, 
may be its million and a half circulation, Mr. Wendell Willkie has made are questions as yet unsettled. They are of secondary importance 
ey feel his own position abundantly clear, and the influence of his book compared with the fact of its establishment. It may well turn 
* youths and his speeches is great. But still more striking is the declaration out, by reason of the continuity secured, to be of even greater 
90 little made this week by Governor Dewey of New York. Mr. Dewey is significance, both during the war and after, than the projected 
mining on the whole the favoured candidate for the Republican nomina- meetings first of the Foreign Ministers and then of the political ‘ 
national tion in a very open field, and he has the reputation of being a heads of the three countries. The chance of geography has neces- 
. singularly astute politictan. While he must be given full credit sarily thrown the two Atlantic Powers into intimate co-operation, 
i for the sincerity of any views he expresses, it is fair to assume that and their relations are now such that formal agreements between 
‘ae he would not feel called on to express them with emphasis if he them are almost superfluous. The relationship between them that 
This believed they would arouse serious opposition. When therefore might well work out best both practically and psychologically is 
-xtrava- Mr. Dewey surprises his party and the country by declaring that that existing between the units of the British Commonwealth. So 
gement the Republican Party should adopt a foreign policy plank of which loose that it can never gall, it is strong enough to withsta-d any 
ates far the first paragraph runs: “The United States must be prepared shock. On the other hand, if the concurrence of the American 


to accept new international obl'gations,” and adds that in his view Senate could be counted on—a large condition—there might be 
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considerable advantage in the conclusion of an Anglo-American 
and a Russo-American treaty on the precise model of the Anglo- 
Soviet Treaty of Alliance and Mutual Assistance of 1942. That 
would put all three Powers in the same position in regard to one 
another aad provide for their effective collaborat:on, for the tenefit 
of humanity, after the peace. But while it is right that all the 
co-ope-ation that exists everywhere among the United Nations 
should be perpetuated, and if possible increased, anything like the 
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continuance of the present Anglo-American military understanding 
should be fitted into the framework of the new tripartite com- 
mission, just as that in time must take its place in a larger 
framework still. It is essential that Russia shall be given no excuse 
—let alone any valid reason—for believing that Britain and 
America are reposing in one another a confidence which they are 
not ready to extend to the same degree to the Soviet Union, 
The readiness is there; it must be made unmistakably clear. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


HE five days between September 3rd, when Italy definitely 
-_ surrendered, and September 8th, when the news was made 
known for the world, were an anxidus period for the relatively few 
Allied soldiers and statesmen who had the momentous secret in 
their keeping. It was imperative, if possible, to keep the news from 
the Germans while the Allies made their new dispositions with, if 
not Italian connivance, at least the certainty that there wou'd be 
no Italian opposition. It was necessary to invade Italy, for Badoglio 
could hardly surrender his country before an Allied soldier had 
set foot on its mainland. Actually the surrender and the invasion 
took place on the same day. Then fighting had to go on with 
sufficient vigour to avoid arousing German suspicions ; but I fancy 
the main concern of the Allied Air Forces in Calabria (Naples is 
another story, for other reasons) in these last days has been to harm 
as few Italians as possible. It seems hardly credible that the 
Germans should not have realised what was happening; but it 
looks as though that really was the case, largely no doubt because 
sO many rumours were rife that there was no more reason for 
believing the only true one than the many false. The actual 
announcement on Wednesday only came after various alarms and 
excursions. Mr. Eden imparted the news that afternoon to M. 
Ma.sky and Dr. Wellington Koo, as representing the major Allied 
Powers, and then to the representatives of the other Allied nations, 
among whom it is a peculiar satisfaction to mention specially the 
Ethiopian Minister Belata Ayela Gabri. The release to the Press, 
fixed for 5.30, was jumped by the New York Radio, which had 
sent out the news before five. Anxiety about a last-moment hitch 
prevai.ed up to the zero hour, and it was not till the B.B.C. 
monitoring service reported that they were listening to General 
Eisenhower giving the news himself from Algiers that it was certain 
that everything had gone well. 


* * * * 


The Prime Minister in his Harvard address has put Basic English 
full on the map. Nothing certainly in that movement’s thirty-year 
career has given it such a stimulus as the announcement that a 
Committee of Ministers had been appointed to study its possibilities, 
and the fact of its being recommended by the Prime Minister himself 
not only to his own country but to the United States as the future 
medium of world-communication. That so great a master of style as 
the Prime Minister should have sponsored an improvisation which 
confines itself to some 850 basic words, thus sacrificing all hope of 
flexibility and refinement of expression (imagine one of Mr. 
Churchill’s own sentences—e.g., “ Even elderly Parliamentarians like 
myself are forced to acquire a high degree of mobility "—in Basic 
English), may at first sight seem surprising, but actually the weak- 
ness of Basic English may turn out in this connexion to be its 
strength. An attempt to impose the English language in its normal 
plenitude on the world might well provoke quite intelligible opposi- 
tion. But elementary English, quite undisguisedly designed for 
strictly practical purposes of inter-communication on the basic 
affairs of daily life, is another matter. Basic English has suffered a 
little (here I know I express a controversial view) through the 
“translation ” of the New Testament into it, for the contrast between 
language hallowed by long familiarity and religious associations, and 
a strange paraphrase which has often to be a periphrassis necessarily 
tells against it. All the same, nearly ninety thousand copies of. the 
Bis c New Testament have been sold since it first appeared in 1941. 
The founder of Basic English, Mr. C. K. Ogden, must be a happy 
man. 


The broadcast talk given last Friday by Learie Constantine, the 
West Indian cricketer, will not soon fade from the memory of any- 
one who heard it. Whether it fell by chance when it did, or whether 
the B.B.C. is to be congramilated on this notable sequel to the 
request made to Mr. Constantine to leave a London hotel on account 
of his colour, I do not know. (The hotel, the Imperial in Russell 
Square, deserves mention ; in case the Office of Works is taking over 
any more of such buildings for public purposes, I should like to 
draw attention to the convenience of situation and range of ameni- 
ties which this hostelry enjoys.) In any case, the talk was one of 
the most impressive and effective ever from Broadcasting House. 
The first four words, “ My grandparents were slaves,” by their sim- 
plicity and poignancy riveted attention from the outset, and the 
dignity with which, in a rich musical voice, the speaker told, dis- 
passionately, without a word of bitterness, of the treatment he and 
his family had received in different places in England in a period of 
years on account of their colour was calculated to evoke shame and 
sympathy in equal volume. I doubt if Mr. Constantine himself realises 
what his talk will have done for his people. It is something to have 
made several millions of listeners resolve that their story shall be 
different in the future. 

* * * 

The freedom of the Press has the same importance, and must be 
defended as resolutely, whether the attack comes from a Government 
or a large advertiser or the Trades Union Congress. So outrageous, 
indeed, is the pretension put forward by the latter body that it can 
only be assumed that a resolution carried apparently without dis- 
cussion was also carried without a moment’s thought. That jour- 
nalists should organise is no doubt desirable; whether, having 
organised, they should affiliate with the Trades Union Congress—as 
one of their principal bodies, the National Union of Journalists, has 
done—is more arguable. That this particular body, having thus 
affiliated, should move and carry a resolution that at meetings of the 
T.U.C, and affiliated bodies only journalists belonging to its own 
ranks should be admitted—to the exclusion of those belonging 
to the important Institute of Journalists or to no professional organi- 
sation at all—is quite intolerable. The attempt represents pure 
Fascism. It is a bitter irony that such a blow at journalistic freedom 
should be struck in the name of the working journalists in whom 
freedom should find its most impassioned defenders. 

* * * * 

The Times, enterprising journal that it is, very rightly concerns 
itself with the latest news. On Wednesday, discussing the average 
man, it observed regarding his normal loquacity that “ the latest news 
is that he speaks for a cool matter of 216,000 words a day.” This 
has impressed me very much—and plunged me into perplexing cal- 
culations. A good speaking speed is 120 words a minute. On that 
basis my arithmetic (which I always distrust) leads me to conclude 
that to reach 216,000 words a day this average human being must be 
talking—ceaselessly ; no meals, no breathing-space—for 30 hours 
out of every 24. It sounds a more than average achievement. Cole- 
ridge could no doubt have done it—the American captain who took 
him away from Italy in 1806 said he had experienced nothing like it 
since he last saw Niagara—but the average man? I. question it. 

* * * * 

A week or two ago I spoke of the difficulties that had been placed 
in the way of Dr. Benes’s projected visit to Moscow. I am 
to learn that these have now largely been dispelled and that the 
visit will take place shortly. Of its opportuneness there can be 
no question. JANUS. 
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EXIT ITALIA : 


By STRATEGICUS 


HE capitulation of Italy sets the final seal of approval on the 

Allied strategy. What was before a matter of inference is now 
attested by a fact of immense significance. The Allies, entering the 
war piecemeal and in the greatest numerical and-material inferiority, 
had to expect defeats, and they were unable to predict either their 
order or direction. These inevitably placed them in imminent peril ; 
but this was implicit in the conditions of the challenge. The defec- 
tion of France was admittedly a greater blow than anyone could 
have foreseen at that stage of the war ; but, short of a complete 
military decision, no defeat was necessarily fatal. They could train 
their full immobilised strength, bring their immense industrial 
potential to bear, and could reasonably expect the arrival of a time 
when they could meet the enemy upon terms of equality. The sur- 
render of Italy, however, must mark another stage in the decline 
of the enemy power. It marks, indeed, the opening of the final 
phase of the war in Europe. 

In the last war the surrender of Bulgaria was one of the blows 
that first convinced Ludendorff that all was over ; and, though it 
was more than a month between that event and the fall of Austria- 
Hungary, the two were connected. For, when one ally withdraws 
from a coalition towards the end of a war, others are liable to follow ; 
and it is known that Hungary and Rumania have been closely 
watching the actions of the Italians. The position of Germany, 
therefore, is likely to worsen immediately. “But the effects of the 
Italian capitulation alone must be gravely prejudicial to Germany’s 
continuance of the war. On August 19th the Moscow wireless an- 
nounced that since Mussolini fell 70 .satellite divisions—Italian, 
Hungarian and Rumanian—had been withdrawn from the Eastern 
front, and had had to be replaced by Germans. This statement 
passed with little notice, but it describes a fact of profound signifi- 
cance. It is much easier to report the replacement of 70 divisions 
than actually to carry cut that tremendous operation. If the divisions 
were the freshly trained German units, it is difficult to imagine that 
Germany can still have a strategic reserve of any importance. But, 
conceive the operation achieved, how is Germany to find the troops 
to replace the other Italian divisions? 

It has *been customary to write and speak as if only German 
divisions were of any account. But it is impossible to think that if 
Germany had stood alone she would have been able to overrun 
Europe. These satellite divisions have propped up the edifice of 
the German achievement, and it cannot stand without their help. 
The number of Italian divisions in the Balkans has been put as high 
as 25. How is Germany, at this stage of the war, to replace them? 
The Balkans cannot be held down without them, the Bulgars cannot 
replace them. The Balkan situation, therefore, at once becomes 
precarious. There are other Italian divisions which helped to garrison 
France, Corsica and Sardinia. How are they to be replaced? It 
is not as if these calls came on Germany when she was in the 
full tide of her strength. They come when she has just sustained 
losses amounting to about a million and a-half in Russia. That 
is the situation Germany has to face as the immediate effect of the 
Italian surrender ; it demands readjustments on the grand scale. 

From the terms of Marshal Badoglio’s announcement, and the 
leaflet which is being distributed throughout Italy, it seems to be 
intended that the Italians shall assist the Allies against the Germans 
by every means short of organised attack. The “ paralysing ” of the 
Italian communications is one role that is specially mentioned ; and, 
if that could be complete, it would be a vital contribution to the 
Allied occupation of the country. For there are said to be a con- 
siderable number of German divisions in Italy. There may even 
be as many as twenty ; and it is their dispositions that must dictate 
the Allied movements. From the beginning of the Eighth Army 
invasion it has been obvious that there was no resistance to the 
British advance. The obstacle to its progress has been the 
destruction of the bridges which carry road,and rail over the 
ubiquitous ravines and watercourses. But there appear to be some 
Germans in the south; and the Allies have now landed in the 


Naples area in the hope of cutting off the Germans south of that 
point. As far as is known, there are two divisions besides the 
three which were evacuated from Sicily and later made up to 
full strength. It will be the immediate task of the Allies to eject 
the Germans from the south of Italy and to occupy the whole of 
the country as quickly as possible. For this purpose other landings 
may be necessary and the reports that some have already been made 
are likely enough to be true. 

The two regions that most interest the Allies are the eastern 
coastal area with the great ports of* the south, and the plain of 
Lombardy with the ports of the north. Apart from the hope of 
spinning out time there would seem to be little purpose in the 
Germans attempting to hold the south ; and it is certain that they 
will attempt no more than a delaying action. But the north of Italy 
is the outer bastion of Germany, and that will be stubbornly 
defended. It may be that the Germans will find a line along the 
Eastern course of the Po and from thence along one of its greater 
tributaries to the Etruscan Apennines, in their westerly course, and 
so to the sea below Spezia. This would not be quite the shortest line 
that could be drawn, but it would be very far from the longest ; 
and it would cover the great northern ports, while blocking the way 
to the western, northern and eastern gates of Germany and occupied 
territory. But such a line would need a considerable force, and it is 
not easy to see how the Germans can afford it. 

Indeed, it is difficult to see how Germany can defend anything 
but the actual passes into Austria, Istria and France, and that only 
temporarily. But to eject the Germans from Italy will entail hard 
fighting ; and the shape of the campaign must be given by the actual 
dispositions, But, let us notice that with the occupation of Italy we 
shall secure the gateway into the Balkans and a base from which we 
can carry the bombardment of Germany into the whole of that 
area which has at present escaped. We shall, of course, be able to 
press up to the Brenner, and, with an overwhelming use of air 
force, we may be able to force even that forbidding gate. We should 
be able to enter France and also Istria. How far in the future 
these developments lie cannot be said ; but there is another that 
should be realised with little delay. The Balkans are seething with 
discontent. The surrender of the Italians will withdraw a number 
of divisions which cannot be fully replaced. The Yugoslavs have 
an organised force in the field. In all probability the flank of the 
German defence in the Balkans will be turned by crossing the 
Adriatic from the east coast of Italy. 

The Allies have three armies waiting for their cue either in Sicily 
or in North Africa, without counting Giraud’s French, who are 
impatient to re-enter their country. Progress in the occupation of 
Italy will be subject to a continual acceleration as one airfield after 
another is taken. Fighter cover for further advances will enable the 
Allies to make use of the great force under General Eisenhower’s 
command ; and there are the Ninth and Tenth Armies in the Near 
East which will soon be called to action. It can hardly be doubted 
that this great victory will as greatly encourage the Allies as it must 
depress the enemy. ‘Throughout the Mediterranean the Allied 
troops will now have the confirmation of the strategy that has carried 
them from the verge of the Nile delta across hundreds of miles of 
desert, through Tunisia and Sicily into Italy. They will know that 
the casualties of this historic campaign have been comparatively 
slight. They cannot fail to be steeled for the fighting that lies 
ahead. For the Germans can be depended upon to fight with the 
energy of desperation now that their backs are really against the 
wall. , 

Even in Russia where, in the greatest offensive of the war, they 
are suffering a succession of hammer blows from an opponent more 
skilful and at least as brave, they are fighting with exemplary 
stubbornness. The resistance in the Donetz has been broken by 
the Russians, and the Germans have been driven to abandon material, 
sometimes intact. Their last sound communications between the 
southern and central armies have been cut. They must depend for 
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reinforcements upon a precarious single-track line which is under 
ceaseless bombardment and may also be cut at any moment. Yet, in 
spite of everything, they are holding in check the Russian armies 
determined to destroy them. Every word of appreciation that is 
given to the ever fresh energy and the skill of the Russians must 
be also given to the Germans, who continue to fight with unwaver- 
ing discipline. They have lost so much in men, material and posi- 
tions that they fight under a growing disadvantage. 

It is because they continue their defence so amazingly that we 
must expect them to yield with similar reluctance in Italy. The 
surrender of Italy must, however, have moral and. political effects 
commensurate with those that are purely military. The fourth anni- 
versary of the war will be ever memorable to the Allies for the open- 
ing of a great rift in the Axis front through which the strength of 
their great enemy will seep swiftly. If we have to fight and wait 
for the end, at least we begin to see its ovtlines steadily growing in 


definition. 


A NATIONAL POLICY: I 


By QUINTIN HOGG, M.P. 

UBLIC interest in “reconstruction” cannot be denied. The 

mail-bag of every Member of Parliament has been literally 

stuffed with papers, articles, and pamphlets on this subject. They 
are written by every conceivable type of person on behalf of every 
conceivable type of interest. They deal with every conceivable 
topic from every conceivable point of view. They vary in quality 
from the best and closest thought to the merest drivel. Yet in all 
this mass of verbiage one common feature can almost always be 
observed. “ Look,” the writer seems to say in various tones of voice, 
“Look where we have got to as the result of our handling of affairs 
during the past five and twenty years. Look at the monstrous evils 
of ‘peace.’ Consider the multitudinous woes of war. .We cannot 
afford to go through all this business again. It would break our 
hearts. Now what I propose. . .” 

Unhappily this is where divergence begins. It is rare for writers 
to agree about the causes of our failure. It is rarer still for them 
to be at one upon a common remedy. The object of this article is 
to explore how far an agreed diagnosis could be arrived at, and how 
far an agreement could be found as to the method of cure The 
indirect causes of the war have been variously described as capi- 
talism, our failure to rearm, traditional finance and an obsolete mone- 
tary system, left-wing propaganda undermining the loyalty of our 
people, blindness in our leaders, corruption in our Members of Parlia- 
ment, want of an international police force and many other causes. 
The reasons given for our failure to ach:eve prosperity are even more 
various and probably even wider of the mark. 

My object is to insist that the real facts can be summed up in four 
propositions : 

(1) Our sense of frustration before the war was due to the 
absence of an agreed nationa! policy properly so called. 

(2) The absence of a national policy was due to the absence of 
national unity of mind as to the part which we want our country 
to play in the world. and the kind of life we want our people to 
live. 

(3) Unless we can provide fairly soon a degree of national unity 
on these points sufficient to form the basis of a national policy we 
shall have a recurrence of the trouble. 

(4) The key to the problem lies in the removal of the sense of 
soc’al injustice at home rather than the invention either of an 
economic cure or a stable international society. 

An agreed national»policy is the one secure basis for free political 
society For democracy to succeed there must be a “demos ”—a 
people, that is, who are sufficiently united as to their objects to be 
capable of rational discussion about the means whereby the objects 
are to be attained or as to minor variations in the objects themselves. 
Cleavage deeper than this produces at first political impotence and 
ultimately civil war. We had, of course, plenty of policies before 
the war and there were advocates of still others. We have been 
through periods of Squandermania and Equality of Sacrifice. We 
have sought Tranqu'llity and Stability, and achieved a. General 
Str'ke and two million unemployed. We have advocated Tariffs 
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after a period of Free Trade. We have made plenty of agree. 
We signed the Covenant of the League of Nations, the 


ments. 
Locarno Pact, the Kellogg Pact. We adopted the various 
arrangements for imposing sanctions on Italy and _ the 
various arrangements for taking them off again. We have 


convened or attended various Conferences—the D.sarmament Con- 
ference, the World Economic Conference, the Round Table Con- 
ference, the Ottawa Conference, and at least two Imperial Confer. 
ences. We have worshipped many catch phrases: Collective 
Security, the Peace Ballot, and The Trouble Is Not So Much Over. 
production as Under-consumption. We have printed many 
pamphlets and have appointed many Royal Commissions which have 
issued reports containing many Constructive Proposals. We have 
been through a period of Disarmament and a hectic one in which 
we rearmed. 

Yet none of this approaches the conception of a National Policy, 
National policy does noi consist in a series of individual projects, or 
even in a single programme. It is based upon general agreement to 
the answer to two questions: 

What sort of life do we want people in Great Britain to live? 

What is the part and mission of Great Britain in the rest of 
the world? 

Fate and our own political genius gave us reasonably clear answers 
to both these questions throughout the nineteenth century. Our 
part and mission in the world was determined by three factors: 

(1) Our Naval Supremacy. 

(2) Our Industrial Supremacy. 

(3) The fact that Europe contained all the major world 
Powers, and that these were in a relatively stable military 
equilibrium known as the Balance of Power. 

These factors have all since disappeared. Europe has ceased and 
ceased for ever to be the political or economic centre of the world, 
The balance between the Empires of France, Austria-Hungary, 
Russia and Prussia has also disappeared, also for ever. Industrial 
centres both inside and outside our Empire and both inside and 
outside Europe -compete with and out-distance ours. Naval power 
has altered in character with the development of air warfare, and 
the rise of Great Powers outside Europe has placed it beyond the 
strength of one navy ever to control the seas again. Evidently we 
must begin to answer this question afresh. 

But the first question has proved even more important, In the 
nineteenth century British political opinion gave a fairly coherent 
answer to the question, “ What sort of life do we want people to 
live in Britain?” | Human character and enterprise was to be 
developed by self-help. The sanction which was to punish idleness 
or inefficiency was defeat in the Battle of Life. For those who 
started at a disadvantage or failed through no fault of their own, it 
was the duty of Christian people willingly to provide out of their 
superfluity and out of the goodness of their hearts. The social 
history of the past forty years has been the piecemeal recantation of 
the philosophy underlying this answer. We have yet to find another. 

And yet, with all the advances we have made, a burning sense of 
social injustice remains with the people. Much reflection has 
convinced me that it is this sense of injustice, unremoved, which 
was the cause of our frustration in the years before the war, which 
prevented our rearmament, which divided the parties on Russia, 
the Spanish Civil War, Abyssinia, Manchuria, and Imperial policy— 
which held up the introduction of tariffs at that time necessary, 
which by the operation of strikes prevented the recovery of our 
industrial markets, which poisoned our enthusiasm for the Common- 
wealth, which damped enterprise, induced cynicism and fostered 
moral decay. On the other side was fear of revolution—but this 
has proved illusory, and the fear itself was the acknowledgment of 
the existence of bitter feclings of social injustice. 

A National Policy will not be found until complete social justice 
has been not only proclaimed to be the object of both the major 
parties, but has been adequately defined. The object of all policy 
is a standard of life, but this includes more than purely material 
factors. The individual for whom the standard is planned must 
have the sense that*his life is worth while, worth while, that is, as 
a member of a community which itself has a worthy part to play 
in the community of human life on the planet. 
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Critics of progressive conservatism have sometimes complained that 
these have paid too little attention to factors in policy basically less 
important than social justice. Our answer has always been that 
experience has taught us that until social injustice is remedied these 
more important problems (if they ar: more important) will not be 
susceptible of rational discussion at all. 

“T took him to mean,” said the greyheaded man, “ indeed it was 
the gist of the speech, that if you wished for a time to retain your 
political power you could only effect your purpose by securing for 
the people greater social felicity.” 

“Well, that is sheer radicalism,” said the Warwickshire peer. 
“Pretending that the people can be better off than they are is 
radicalism and nothing else.” 

“TI fear if that is radicalism,” said Lord Loraine, “we must all 
take a leaf out of the same book.” (Sybil, Bk. V., Ch. 1.) 

We must. 


RELIGION IN RUSSIA 


By DR. J. H. RUSHBROOKE 


N official statement regarding Marshal Stalin’s reception of the 
A three Metropolitans—of Moscow, Leningrad, and the Ukraine 
—on Saturday, September 4th, has startled the world. The historic 
significance of the occasion appears in one short paragraph: 

In the course of the interview the Metropolitan Sergius informed 
the chairman that the authoritative circles of the Orthodox Church 
had formed the intention of convening in the near future a conclave 
of bishops for the election of a Patriarch of Moscow and of all 
Russia, and for the establishment of a Holy Synod. The head of 
the Government, Comrade J. V. Stalin, then stated that on the part 
of the Government there would be no objection to this proposal. 

The decision thus announced has been truly described as “of 
momentous importance.” It represents a new fact in the U.S.S.R., 
and may prove to be‘the first of a series of changes making for a 
more intimate understanding between the Soviet Union and the 
Western peoples, who are not only its Allies, but its cordial well- 
wishers. 

Liberal opinion everywhere must needs welcome the decision. 
Concern for. religious freedom characterises democratic nations, and 
finds continuous and emphatic expression, especially in the U.S.A. 
There, as in Russia, separation of Church and State is an article of 
the constitution. The form of the Moscow announcement is entirely 
consistent with this. The Metropolitan Sergius as “ Acting Patri- 
arch ” informs the Chairman of the Council of People’s Commissars, 
ie, Stalin as Prime Minister, of action proposed to be taken by 
the authoritative circles of the Orthodox Church. The initiative of 
the Church is emphasised, and the head of the Government replies 
that on its part there will be no objection. Nothing can be more 
satisfactory ; the separation of Church and State is fully respected, 
and the State refrains from interfering in a matter properly con- 
cerning the organs of the Church. In the relations of the Govern- 
ment with the largest Christian body in the land, a principle is 
acknowledged which, if applied all round—and the uncompromising 
logic of the Russian mind makes for such application—would 
compel us wholeheartedly to acclaim the religious liberty of the 
Soviet Republic. Whatever follows, or does not follow, the present 
decision is to be welcomed as right in itself, as significant of happier 
relations between political authorities and religious leaders, and as 
justifying hopes of further advance. 

What are the antecedents of this remarkable development? We 
recall the fierce conflict with the former State Church during the 
early years of the Soviet revolution. The fury was not surprising. The 
union of Church and State under the Czardom had taken a form 
that made inevitable a collision with any party sponsoring funda- 
mental changes. From the days of Peter the Great the Estab- 
lished Church had been not only in fact. but openly and formally 
controlled by the Autocracy. Peter suppressed the last vestiges 
of its freedom by abolishing the Patriarchate and substituting a 
Procuratorship of the Holy Synod. The ecclesiastical members of 
the Synod were royal nominees destitute of power: the Procurator 
—a lawyer appointed by and’ directly responsible to the Czar— 
possessed and exercised the entire: executive authority. The most 
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widely-known of these Procurators is Pobjedonostzeff, who at the 
close of tk . last century became notorious throughout the world for 
his relentless persecution of “ Stundists ” and other dissenters, Such 
persecution was, however, merely incidental ; the permanent and 
essential function of the Procurator was the political control of the 
Orthodox Church, and this control was so constant and effective 
that the Church could be regarded as little more than a branch of 
the Civil Service. As an institution, it was characterised by an 
unintelligent anti-democratic outlook and a slavish subservience to 
the Romanoff dynasty. It is true that with the passage of time some 
individuals were opening their minds to progressive ideas. There 
were priests in the Duma who advocated advanced legislation, but 
en masse the clergy and many laymen were solid for the Imperial 
régime. Few tolerably radical reforms would have been acceptable 
to them. This being the general outlook, a clash was unavoidable ; 
and since the agent of drastic change was eventually the one party 
which had revolted not only against the abuses of religion but 
against religion itself, the bitterness of conflict was intensified. It 
is therefore no matter for surprise that when, after the collapse of 
the Czardom, the Orthodox Church, in order to assert its inde- 
pendence over against the revolutionaries, proceeded to restore the 
Patriarchate and to elect Tikhon, its action should have evoked not 
merely suspicion but hostility. It was, in fact, regarded as a counter- 
revolutionary manoeuvre. Nor must it be overlooked that Tikhon 
excommunicated the supporters of the revolution. However justi- 
fiable his opposition to the atheistic elements of Bolshevist doctrine 
or his condemnation of specific deeds, he was inevitably regarded 
as the head of an institution closely bound up with the old order 
and hoping, if not working, for its restoration. 

The story of Tikhon need not be recounted in detail. He was not 
conceded freedom to exercise his ecclesiastical functions: for a time 
he was under arrest, threatened with a trial which might have issued 
in his death. Eventually the Government recognised the in- 
expediency of ‘proceeding to extremes, but it extorted from him a 
certain formal recognition of the new political situation. His 
relations with the authorities never became cordial. After his death 
in 1924 no election of a Patriarch was permitted., “ Acting 
Patriarchs ” were one after another imprisoned, until in 1927 the 
Metropolitan Sergius succeeded in effecting a compromise which 
has enabled him to retain his office for over sixteen years. In a 
statement issued on August 19th of that year he declared: 

I have taken upon’ myself, in the name of the whole of our 
Orthodox Church, hierarchy and flock, to register before the Soviet 
authorities our sincere readiness to be fully law-abiding citizens of 
the Soviet Union, loyal to its Government, and. definitely to hold 
ourselves aloof from all political parties or enterprises seeking to harm 
the Union.* 

Difficult as relations have often been during the years preceding 
Hitler’s attack on Russia, the publication of Sergius’s declaration 
marked the end of the period during which the Orthodox Church 
in the land could with any show of reason be suspected of associa- 
tion with “ counter-revolutionary ” conspiracy. For Hitler has been 
reserved the privilege of completing the development. His invasion 
of the U.S.S.R. provoked an outburst of patriotic fervour on the 
part of all the religious bodies, including alike the Churches and the 
so-called “ Sectaries” ; and the sincere and enthusiastic rally to the 
support of the Government is now followed by Stalin’s official 
reception of the leaders of the Orthodox Church and the recognition 
of its freedom to convene its national assembly to elect a Patriarch 
and constitute a Holy Synod—which will presumably be an assembly 
of bishops appointed by the Church itself. 

What is the explanation of this remarkable development? Certain 
facts are clear, and chief among them is the abiding strength of 
religion in Russia. It is generally conceded that, a quarter of a 
century after the Revolution, a decisive majority of the people 
maintains some definite connexion with organised religion. Sir 
Bernard Pares is responsible for the general statement that this is 
the case with a third of the urban population and two-thirds of the 
far larger rural population. From time to time testimony to the 
tenacity of what he regards as religious prejudice has been offered 
by the anti-God leader Yaroslawsky. Writers like the Communist 


* N. S. Timasheff.: Religion in Soviet Russia, p. 34. (Sheed and Ward.). 
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Tikhomirov (in 1928) hav told of the remarkable energy of the 
Baptists (which Sir Bernard Pares has also stressed), and appeals 
from their leaders circulated in recent months give their number 
as four millions—a vast increase since Czarist times. Roman 
Catholics, Old Believers, Lutherans and many others are found—to 
say nothing of non-Christian adherents of various religions, But the 
former State Church represents the largest body; and political 
wisdom has led Stalin, in view of the honesty and value of its 
support during Russia’s days of trial and glory, to recognise its 
just clam to an enlargement of freedom. 

What are likely to be the effects of the canonical election of a 
Patriarch upon the Russian Orthodox “of the dispersion”? Their 
allegiance has for years been divided. Sergius has his adherents 
abroad, but there are rival authorities, and apparently his influence 
has until now been far weaker than theirs. Some repudiated Sergius 
after his submission to the Soviet Government in 1927; and he is 
also said to be in opposition to the “ oecumenical movement” in 
which many Orthodox participate. Will the apparently regular 
appointment of a Patriarch unite the differing sections? 

Finally, may we regard the decision of Saturday last as a pointer 
indicating the general attitude of the Government towards the 
religious communions of the land? In some cases more serious 
issues wili arise than those between the Government and the 
Orthodox Church. The constitution and laws which forbid propa- 
ganda for religion (i.e., active evangelisation) or the organisation of 
schools and classes for the religious teaching of the young—to take 
two outstanding examples—press move harshly upon other bodies 
than upon the Orthodox. But a first step has been taken. It is 
recognised that religion has its place in the life of the people and 
the claim of an organisation of believers to a certain degree of 
autonomous activity within the State is conceded. Quite recently 
most people were inclined to regard the Soviet Government as 
totalitarian in the sense that no such autonomy (least of all on the 
part of a Church) would ever be acknowledged. Now it is made 
clear that the U.S.S.R. doesnot hold to the Nazi ideal of 
Gleichschaltung. There is no reason to doubt that experience will 
justify the enlargement of freedom. The Soviet Union has attained 
a consciousness of strength which will permit it to dispense with 
restrictions natural in days of difficulty and insecurity, and to 
recognise that personal and group freedom, governed by a common 
loyalty to principles now generally accepted, will contribute to the 
happiness, the unity and the strength of its people. 


PALESTINE PROBLEMS 
By EUSTACE GORDON 

ECENT statements in Parliament and the Press have given us 

in Palestine the impression that less is known in England about 
the state of this country today than about the most obscure of the 
occupied countries of Europe. In the past there has always been a 
tendency to describe Palestine as a new heaven or a new hell, and 
war-time difficulties of communication have only increased the mis- 
conceptions current. 

Although ‘political: problems of the first dimension are clear on 
the horizon, the vast majority of Palestinians today are far more 
intimately concerned with the economic situation. Approximately 
speaking, the cost of living has trebled since the outbreak of war, 
and the prices of many basic commodities have risen faster still. 
Bread now stands at $d. per pound (just twice the English price), 
lentils have risen 700 per cent. to 1od. per pound, and eggs, which 
before the wat cost under a halfpenny, are now about sd. each. 
Similar enormous increases have been registered by textiles, shoes, 
and in fact most of the necessities of life, and all during a period 
in which the cost of living in Britain has risen, according to official 
figures, by less than 30 per cent. 

For a long time there was no apparent effort on the part of the 
Government to regulate prices, and in fact Palestine might have been 
exhibited as a horrid example of the results of private enterprise 
in war-time. It is only fair to state, however, that rationing and 
price-contro! present a far more difficult problem here than in Eng- 
land. In the first place, the two main communities in the country 
have an entirely different dietary, and sugar, which was in fact the 
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first commodity rationed, is almost the only foodstuff which plays 
an equally important part in the diet of the different sections. In 
the second place, a high proportion of the population are illiterate, 
including many shopkeepers, which obviously makes for further 
complications. Thirdly, though it is a factor which should not be 
given undue prominence, the Levantine standard of commercial 
morality and social responsibility is notoriously rather low. All these 
considerations togethe: appear to have given the Government ¢@ 
heaven-sent opportunity to indulge in their usual laisser faire policy, 
which they have followed consistently sinc: 1920, though with a 
notable and understandable lack of success. 

Since November, 1942, serious efforts have been made to deal 
with the situation, and an “all-in” point system of foodstuff 
rationing has been introduced. This is obviously the only way in 
which the difficulties of the differing needs of the different com- 
munities can be dealt with ; but the fact that the authorities have 
been unable to supply many of the commodities to which the con- 
sumer is nominally entitled has largely negated the value of the 
system, which was further hampered by the passive resistance with 
which it was met by many retailers and customers alike. A modifica- 
tion of the plan, entailing a reduction in the number of points and 
a reclassification of poinis values, in February, 1943, has had so 
far little visible effect. The whole problem is further complicated 
by an apparent lack of contact between the authorities and the public. 
A glaring instance of this was a recent advertisement urging readers 
of the daily papers to “urge their cooks to serve austerity meals.” 
Ninety-nine per cent. of the readers, needless to say, never have 
had, and never will have, cooks, 

As a result of these inflated prices, pre-war wages are, of course, 
totally inadequate, particularly when it is remembered that labourers 
earned between two and four shillings daily in peace-time. Wage- 
rates on the open market have, in fact, risen sharply,, those of un- 
skilled labourers by nearly roo per cent., while skilled workers have 
received increases of up to 50 per cent. The classic vicious spiral 
appears to be in operation, however, and wages as usual lag far 
behind, with Government salaries as usual bringing up the rear. 
Though it may be of some consolation to Moslem civil servants to 
know that they may draw a special cost of living allowance in 
respect of their “second and each subsequent wife,” the allowance 
is not sufficient for a really luxurious harem to be kept. 

The internal political. situation is far more difficult to deal with 
briefly. It would be a complete mistake to suppose that because, 
since the outbreak of war, the Jews and the Arabs have been living 
together in a state of peace, any solution of their problems has 
been reached. It appears only too likely that the cessation of 
hostilities in Europe will be the signal for outbreaks here. The 
majority of Arabs, who have up till now assumed that an Axis 
victory would dispose effectively of the Jews, are beginning to realise 
that an Allied victory is at least possible. They are therefore paying 
more attention to Allied post-war plans, and have been very disturbed 
by recent statements by leading Allied figures which seem to imply 
that Palestine really is to be turned into a Jewish National Home. 
Their concern is easily understood, since the main Jewish bodies 
continue to ignore the Arab majority in Palestine. Whatever fair 
words and phrases with regard to the solution of the Arab problem 
may be used by Jewish leaders in speeches and articles for external 
consumption, the fact remains that no serious proposal to ensure 
that the Arabs will have a fair share in post-war Palestine has come 
from any of these leaders. The avowed aim of leaders of the Jewish 
Agency, the Jewish Labour Federation and the Revisionists, what- 
ever the differences between them, is to throw open Palestine to 
any Jew who wishes to come here, regardless of the fate of the Arab. 

Not only is the Arab population to all intents and purposes 
ignored, but any body or individual who makes a concrete proposal 
for a mutual understanding is denounced as a traitor to Zion. Dr. 
Magnes, Chancelior of Jerusalem Hebrew University, founded in 
1942, with the co-operation of the Hashomer Hatzair (Left Wing 
Socialists), an organisation called “Union,” the declared aims of 
which are: 

(1) The government of Palestine to be based upon equal 
political rights for the two peoples, 
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(2) A federal 'union of Palestine and the neighbouring 

@ countries to be created. 

Such a programme appears innocuous enough, but Dr. Magnes 
and his associates were violently attacked from all sides, apparently 
mainly for suggesting that the Arabs might be treated other than 
as untermenschen. 

Apart from the openly Fascist and terrorist Stern Group, which 
was, according to the Jerusalem correspondent of The Times, in 
touch with the Italians, incredible though that may sound, and 
which seems to have disappeared, totalitarian methods are increas- 
ingly coming into favour in Jewish politics. This has been par- 
ticularly evident in connexion with the recruiting campaign. Since 
recruiting here is 6n a voluntary basis, Jewish bodies have imposed 
economic pressure and various forms of boycott to bring recruits 
into the Army. When this pressure proved ineffective in some 
cases, acts of violence which can only be described as Fascist in 
character became all too common. 

The picture must not be painted too black, however. In spite of 
the illiberal and undemocratic attitude taken up by the old parties, 
there is a great body of progressive feeling, though largely un- 
organised. Arnold Zweig with his paper the Orient, Henrietta Szold, 
the “grand old woman” of Zionism, and a large proportion of the 
new immigrants from Central Europe abhor the progressiv: 
“junglisation ” of political life, and are conscious that as a free and 
democratic Palestine could not exist in a Fascist world, so an ultra- 
nationalistic Jewish Palestine will not be tolerated in a free and 
democratic world. 


YOUTH’S SOLUTION 


By THE MARCHIONESS OF LOTHIAN 


N every side enlightened people are offering their solutions for 
O a brave New World. May I, having reached the age of twenty- 
one, presume to try to express a point of view which I know I share 
with many of my generation. It is this: that the war-tried youth 
of every nation is getting tired of man-made solutions. For four 
weary years now it has been dying of the inevitable excesses of 
politics and policies. As a reward of its sacrifices, it asks of its 
post-war leaders something more concrete than a party name. It 
asks for an international basis for international life. 

We have only to look back through history to find that sinces 
the beginning, different national or sectional “isms” have first fired, 
then tired and then sacrificed humanity. They failed, not because 
they were wholly wrong, but because they only moved one class or 
one nation, and brought it into inevitable conflict with another. 
We have not fought this war in separate factions, and we will only 
live the peace in separate factions as a last resort. However cynical 
our ideas‘on the subject may be, we none of us want another war. 

In the presence of death we seem to have found the secret of 
life, and a common aim seems to have given us a common character. 
Humanity has given of its best from every side, and none of us 
can point at any one class and say it has shirked’ the sacrifices. [ 
suggest that after the war we can still all have one aim in common, 
and then not only nationally but internationally. That one aim can 
be Christianity. Bred in the mystery of death, most of us believe 
in God and a life to come. The fact that not one of us is allowed 
much more than seventy years in this world touches us all, in 
every class and every nation. In war-time our fundamental faith 
in good against bad and in reunion beyond death, which is the 
essential belief of Christianity, has been our greatest strength. After 
the war we can all find in it the strength to live in peace. 

When I say that as a generation we do believe in God, and that 
we found our hopes on a Christian post-war world, I meet two sets 
of critics; on one side a group of pseudo-intellectuals who deny 
man his greatest dignity, Eternal life, and on the other Christians 
of the last generation who say this generation is not Christian at 
all. I will try and answer the former first. Nineteen centuries 
ago Christ revealed the only.clue to a lasting peace: the Fatherhood 
of God and the Brotherhood of Man. The pain and misery of this 
war has’ forced the co-operative spirit of Christian brotherhood on 
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our nation, and it seems to me that we have responded better to 
it than to the intellectuals’ man-made politics. If we can be good 
national Christians in war-time why should we not remain. good 
international Christians in peace-time? After the last war the 
intellectuals chose to idolise man. They ignored God’s laws and 
crowded them out of our daily lives. They followed the will o’ the 
wisp ideal of free thought and free behaviour, and were allowed 
to insinuate_it into their fellow-countrymen. In short, they paved 
the way to a falling birthrate, a C3 nation and another war in 
which their bewildered youth could die. It seems quite clear to 
me that they failed, and that they are sadly responsible for the part 
they played in governing this and other countries, 

We know now where man-made policies can lead us, and what 
the lack of Christian behaviour can mean. In this bitter struggle 
we have learnt that if the whole world had followed the Christian 
moral code in the wholehearted way separate countries followed the 
Nazi and the Communist and the democratic moral codes, there 
would never have been a war. Rational behaviour is not wholly 
born in men. Moral codes are instilled, and can be deviated from, 
and, unfortunately, it was only these different political movements 
which bothered to educate youth in them, and realised the im- 
portance of doing so. But make no mistake, so long as governments 
continue to ignore the divine plan they will fail, and their people 
will be punished with them. In Christianity alone lies an inter- 
national foundation for a lasting peace. Its laws are divine, not 
human, and being divine they include the best of all man’s ideals 
and eliminate the worst ; and being based on eternal life, they strike 
at the root of every class and every race in the world, and unite 
humanity, as no other laws can hope to. 

On behalf of my generation I will try and answer our Christian 
critics next. Because we are accused I will accuse. After the last 
war, where Christian teaching was concerned, ours was the for- 
gotten generation. If some of my contemporaries do not pray it 
is because they were not all taught to pray. If they do not all go 
to church it is because their churches did not teil them firmly 
enough that they owed it as a duty to God to go more often. If 
they do not all discriminate between moral issues it is because they 
were not all reminded that God had definitely revealed to us which 
ones to follow. Our leaders compromised with the fundamental 
conceit of human nature, which believes that in spiritual things man 
is only answerable to himself. They enforced education, but did 
not enforce religious education. It was left to the fathers and 
mothers to pay the price of sending their children to special schools 
if they wanted them taught that way. Other things were drummed 
into them, but not religion. They saw international prayer for 
peace ridiculed, although they have now seen national prayer in- 
voked to win the war. 

My generation was educated on a dizzy succession of false 
doctrines, and it was left to discover on its own that where man 
will not reveal the true moral law, God will. Most of us realise 
now that all the essential ideals are in Christ’s teaching, and the 
only universal justice in His laws, and that only on_ universal 
Christian belief and behaviour can we found a lasting peace. We 
ask the leaders of all the post-war nations, therefore, first to lead 
us in Christianity, and then to re-educate the world in it. We 
have to say to them this: “Realising that faith and intelligence 
are latent in all human beings, but that both need to be educated, 
starve neither of their revelation, lest on the road to a personal 
discovery they take the wrong turning. Bring back religious teaching 
to the’ school of every child in the world. Start every human in- 
tellect on the right moral lines. Remind humanity of Christian 
philosophy in all universities and all workrooms. Encourage useful 
Christian family life, and help each man to serve in his appointed 
place in mutual help and tharity, mindful of his inevitable end, 
Do not exclude our spiritual leaders from the Peace Conference. 
Let social and moral issues combine, as they obviously depend upon 
each other. Do not let compromise and complacency undermine 
the fundamental Christian laws again. Above all, never let the 
next generation forget as we did that, in the words of Pius XI: 

‘Any order will fail which does not unite man’s activities to 
imitate as far as is humanly possible, the wonderful un‘ty of the 
Divine plan.’” 
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By HAROLD NICOLSON 


R. EMIL LUDWIG, who has always possessed an acute 
D instinct for the topical, has written a long book upon The 
Mediterranean which Hamish Hamilton publishes (at 1§s.). The 
plan of this book occurred to him many years ago when he was 
flying, on a blue August afternoon, from Corsica to Tun‘s. Since 
then he has read most of the appropriate works of reference and 
devised many effective parallels and stories ; in the leisure accorded 
to him by his exile at Santa Barbara in California he has compiled 
an extensive work in which the soul of Emil Ludwig confronts 
two million years of geography and three thousand years of history. 
There are few subjects on this earth which interest us more than 
the history and geography of the Mediterranean basin and of the 
lovely civilisations which have risen and fallen lapped in the ardour 
and the luxury of that delightful climate. From the mists of legend, 
from the smoke-clouds of Calabrian invasions, figures of men and 
women emerge, more lovely than reality, more heroic than life- 
size. Ulysses and Nelson, Polyphemus and Circe, Nausicaa and 
Sappho, the young Caesar and the old Marius, the stripped corpses 
of Palinurus and Shelley, the black ships of the Achaeans, the black 
landing-barges of the Canadians—all these stand out for us, 
illumined by eternal sunshine, outlined against ‘a purple sea. It 
would be impossible to write a dull book about the Mediterranean, 
nor could it be said that any paragraph of Dr. Ludwig’s book is dull. 
Yet as I read through the five hundred odd pages of this compendium 
I was amused to find within myself a surge of something which was 
more than dislike and which approached indignation. The book is 
skilfully written ; the inaccuracies of fact or interpretation which I 
was able to detect were few indeed ; the space covered is compre- 
hensive and even vast. Yet when I had ‘finished Dr. Ludwig I was 
conscious within me of what Byron called “the wine of passion- 
rage.” How came it that I was so annoyed? 

* . . * 


I must confess, I suppose, to a certain prejudice against Dr. 
Emil Ludwig. His book on Bismarck was an acute interpretation ; 
his book on William II, although mean to a degree, was, I suppose, 
a brilliant biography ; his more recent book on The Germans con- 
tained many useful and indeed valuable suggestions. I do not allow 
myself to be unduly influenced, either by his vulgar work on 
Heinrich Schliemana or by the unctuous eulogy which he wrote 
of Mussolini. I am willing to admit also that his present book 
contains many passages of interest and even beauty, and that he 
has managed with skill to compress into a single volume the main 
features of a vast and varied history. Although he is more interested 
in human character than in geo-politics, he has certainly succeeded 
in maintaining as his central theme the constant if undefinable 
influence of the tideless inland sea. His gift for introducing the 
telling detail at the apposite moment has seldom been put to better 
effect. I enjoy reading about the development of the Greek trireme, 
about the Roman landing-barges, about the construction of Pharos, 
about the foundations of Alexandria, about the deforestation of 
Libya, or about that senile card-sharper, Casanova, for whom Dr. 
Ludwig has so strange an affection. I do not mind even the 
intrusion of personal prejudice. Dr. Ludwig has every right, if he 
so desires, to dislike the Romans, the Germans, Augustus and 
Bernini. His strong anti-British bias, his refusal to admit that any 
of our actions (even the surrender of the Ionian Islands) could have 
been dictated by any but the basest motives, does not, I trust, 
influence me in my judgement. But the fact remains that I fail to 
appreciate the works of Dr. Emil Ludwig: they fill me with a 
fury which I find it difficult to account for or define. 

. - . * 


From the literary point of view, Dr. Ludwig has a style of the 
consistency of nougat ; it is sweet, it is soft, it is sticky, and it is 
strewn with little bits of pistachio and almond. His love of 
antithesis and analogy is so constant that it leads him all too often 
into associations and contrasts which are false and foolish. In one 
pompous paragraph, for instance, he links together Salamis, Actium, 


Lepanto and Aboukir, and discovers a coincidence in the fact that 
each of these four battles took place between the months of August 
and October. He adds this silly sentence: 

Three of the four Mediterranean naval heroes were commoners 
born. Themistocles aside, they all fought for lords and masters who 
knew nothing of seafaring. None of them fell in these battles. Ajj 
four mixed in politics, the Greek and the Roman at the head of their 
states, the others in a more private capacity. 

Assuredly that sentence can mean nothing at all. The superficiality, 
and even the ignorance, of some of his comments are at moments 
beyond belief. “Nero,” he writes, “a man of many gifts, is more 
attractive, with all his assassinations than Seneca, his chancellor, 
whose pretensions should have carried with them an obligation. . . , 
There is a burlesque side to Nero, a sort of cynical innocence, from 
which his crimes arise.” It is possible, as we know, that the 
character of Nero has been much traduced; but whatever may 
have been his essential nature, the explanation given by Dr. Ludwig 
is frivolous in the extreme. And there are moments, which are not 
infrequent, when his journalistic habit of mind Jeads him to write 
phrases which leave the reader agape: 

To understand the Mediterranean, it is as gecessary to know 
Casanova as it is to know Cleopatra or the temple of Paestum or the 
Venus de Milo or the Golden Horn at Constantinople. 

How can one take seriously a man who can write a phrase like that? 
. . * * 


All this may explain why I do not regard Dr. Ludwig either as a 
competent historian, or as a reliable interpreter, or as an admirable 
stylist. It does not explain why I should become so angry about 
his work, or why his approach to his subject should fill me with 
something more than a vague distaste. My indignation is certainly 
not due to the quantitative success which Dr. Ludwig has achieved ; 
there are many far more disreputable best-sellers, the success of 
whom leaves me completely calm. Nor do I really mind overmuch 
the fact that Dr. Ludwig, in his egoism, always sees himself in 
the foreground of his own writings, whether it be against the back- 
ground of the Simois and the Scamander or against the background 
of the Niké Apteros. Nor is it, I trust, that I resent the parasitic 
habit of this type of compiler, who draws so much more from 
literature than he contributes. I am enraged by the skill of Dr. 
Ludwig rather than by his incompetence ; by his ability rather than 
by his defects. Although an educated man, he has no deep respect 
for scholarship ; although possessed of great powers of assimilation, 
he has but slight reverence for learning ; although endowed with an 
ingenious sense of proportion, he has little understanding for values ; 
although extremely clever, he lacks creative intelligence. My 
objection to him is certainly not personal; I have met him three 
or four times in my life, and have found him cultivated, agreeable, 
interested and polite. It is that I see in him a gifted man who 
presents a wealth of information in the semblance of learning, and 
can disguise vulgarity in the suit of elegance. In him art becomes 
artifice ; there are moments when it sinks to artfulness. 

* * * * 

If one compares Dr. Ludwig’s Mediterranean with a book such 
as Dr. Ellen Semple’s The Geography of the Mediterranean Region, 
one becomes conscious of a completely different angle of approach 
and tone. Dr. Semple seeks only to provide the student with the 
results of long and laborious research. Dr. Ludwig seeks to acquaint 
the reader with his own reactions to casual, if comprehensive, read- 
ing. I am not blaming Dr. Ludwig for writing an entertaining book 
on Mediterranean history. What I resent is that he should deal 
with so vastly serious a subject in so slight a manner. Even that I 
could condone, were it not that he adopts throughout the tone of 
self-satisfied sagacity. His conclusions are both slick and positive; 
his allusions telling but irrelevant ; his analogies striking but false. 
Today the fortress of learning is in danger: the moat has silted 
up and the outworks have been sapped ; one is justly indignant when 
a man who ought to be in the ranks of the defenders devotes his 
great ability to the assault. 
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THE THEATRE 


* Uncle Vanya.”’ At the Westminster. ‘* Pink String and Sealing 


Wax.”’ At the Duke of York’s. 


Nowapays it is the fashion in the theatre for the producer to take 
a line with accepted works of genius. The greater the masterpiece 
the stronger the line. If the subsequent eccentricities are diverting 
enough the producer is said to have re-discovered the play ; this 
means that certain jaded playgoers see affectations in the play 
that they never saw before for the very good reason that the 
dramatist- never put them there. If, on the other hand, the 
producér’s eccentricities fall flat, the sigh goes forth that it is 
impossible nowadays to “do anything new with” poor old so-and-so. 

The great virtue of Mr. Norman Marshall’s production of Uncle 
Vanya is that he does not seek to.impose himself between the 
audience and the playwright. He is content to assemble the 
fragments of this lovely play, to piece them together for us with 
infinite care until suddenly. the beauty of Tchekov’s pattern is 
revealed. It is like so many pieces of coloured glass—fit them 
together perfectly, hold them to the autumn light, and you have a 
window that rivals Chartres. ‘The acting of the Westminster 
Company is as unselfish as the production. Miss Joan Swinstead 
plays Yelena with startling economy. Her calm face mirrors the 
changing moods of the bored wife with “ mermaid’s blood in her 
veins” as clearly and effortlessly as clouds seen in a summer pool. 
This is an exciting performance by an actress new to the serious 
theatre. Miss Vivienne Bennett speaks for young love most movingly : 
the swan-song is beautifully delivered. Mr. Scott gives an exact 
performance of Vanya and Mr. Frith Banbury makes an excellent 
shot at Astrov ; here is a young actor who is coming on hand over 
fist. The seal is set on an altogether satisfying performance by 
the fresh and sympathetic décor of Mr. Roger Furse. 

Roland Pertwee’s new play is an adroit and entertaining piece 
of theatre-craft. It is a domestic Victorian comedy complete with 
tyrannical but loving father, subdued mother, who is a sweet 
dear, and four irrepressible and charming children, of whom the 
youngest, Eva—played with a fascinating verve and astonishing 
command of facial grimace by Margaret Barton—is a source of 
continuous delight. The plot, in which there is both a murder and 
a suicide, has its moments of excitement; but the mainspring of 
the play is family love, and it makes exceilent propaganda for in- 
creasing the birthrate. It is well produced and acted, and there is 
scarcely one unsympathetic part. Even the murderess as played 
by Shelagh Furley, wins our affection, and the heavy father with 
a heart of wax (David Horne) dees not lose it. It ought to find 
a large appreciative public. It is just’the sort of play that makes 
most people feel better after having seen it. 





James REDFERN. 


THE CINEMA 


“Heaven Can Wait.’’ At the Gaumont and the Marble Arch Pavilion. 
——‘* Watch on the Rhine.’’ At Warners and the Regal.—— 
Ministry of Information Films. 

ForM or content? Lubitsch at his frothiest (insipid froth perhaps), 
using Technicolor and cinematic ingenuity to embellish a somewhat 
pointless period piece ; or Watch on the Rhine, belonging to the 
stage rather than the screen, but steamrolling most considerations 
of screen aesthetic with the weight of its message? This week you 
may pay your money and take your choice. The Lubitsch film is 
all right so far as it goes ; unfortunately, it does not travel far into 
the deeper recesses of imagination and memory. A wealthy 
American business man with an eye for the ladies pessimistically 
applies after his death for admission to the lower regions, but fails 
to qualify because of the veniality of his adventures. He tells his 
life-story (the major part of the film) to the lord of the nether realm, 
but succeeds only in persuading him and us that his sins were most 
amusing. The idea is a good one in theory, but unfortunately fails 
to stand up to close examination in practice. The theme required 
some wickedness in our hero, byt apparently the Hays Office has 
stepped in and decided that anyone eventually destined for heaven 
must satisfy its own moral code rather than any which may obtain 
above or below this planet.. Moreover, there are moments when the 
film makes the fatal mistake of taking itself seriously to the point 
of switching suddenly from satirical laughter to the tears of deeply 
felt bereavement. If we had not known Mr. Lubitsch’s early work 
we might well have concluded thit only the French can really bring 
off this kind of film. 
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Watch on the Rhine is a very different matter. The play I did 
not see, but the film is deeply moving. It may be argued that this 
is little more than a moving picture of a stage performance. The 
purist, the critic who looks for “cinema” rather than story may 
seek in vain for the wide Open spaces and the physical momentum 
which give the film medium exclusive qualities ; but for those who 
regard a visit to the cinema as weil spent if they carry away the 
exhilaration of an enriched view of life, Watch on the Rhine will 
prove more than satisfactory. The present war is inseparable from 
the phenomenon of underground political activity. In consequence, 
we have been inundated with film after film: about the braveries of 
those who print illegal newspapers in secret cellars, blow up bridges 
and assassinate the enemies of freedom. How unreal almost all 
such productions have been. Yet Watch on the Rhine, set not in 
Europe but in a quiet American home, a film with only one single 
episode of violence, does carry a sense of the almost intolerable 
weight which is always on the shoulders of those who must fight 
alone and in secret, fortified by the sympathy and understanding of 
only a tiny -handful of their fellow-men. That so much has been 
achieved may be laid almost exclusively to the credit of Mr. Paul 
Lukas, who gives a most magnificent performance. Here is no 
roaring, square-jawed hero, but a man often. timid and afraid, 
wounded mentally as well as physically by the inescapable need for 
violence, yet aware that his conscience will never allow him to with- 
draw from the fight. The supporting cast is also moved by the 
subject-matter, although some of them, particularly Miss Bette 
Davies, are often handicapped by the theatrical improbability of 
many of the situations. One must forgive the film almost all of its 
faults, for here at last is an adult view of those forces which set the 
stage for war, and a tribute to those “ premature anti-Fascists” for . 
whom September 3rd, 1939, was not so much the beginning as the 
end of a phase. 

It is alarming to compare the propaganda impact of Watch on 
the Rhine with the effect of a batch of Ministry of Information films 
recently shown to the Press. .It appears that our official film propa- 
gandists were somewhat gravelled for lack of matter. Before the Raid 
is, it is true, more impressive than the usual highly coloured accounts 
of resistance in occupied Europe. This story of a Norwegian fisher- 
man’s revolt is sensitively directed by Jiri Weiss and it takes full 
advantage of the fact that the setting is a bleak background of sea, 
shore and sky rather than the mystical exhalations of the studio. Yet 
it, tells us nothing that we did not know before and, worse than 
that, throws official weight behind the unbalanced, feuilleton-like 
view of life in occupied Europe which the romantic film has done 
so much to create. Two films for non-theatrical distribution— 
Clyde Built and Workers’ Week-end—deal with shipbuilding and 
bomber-building. The first is a somewhat shapeless collection of 
assorted information ; the second an account of how the’ workers in 
an aircraft factory built a bomber in twenty-four hours of their spare 
time. This is a warm, lively job which communicates the urgency 
and excitement of the self-imposed task.» It is somewhat alarming, 
however, to find that the anly one of the present batch of M.o.I. 
films which contributes anything Very significant to our knowledge 
or feeling about the war or its outcome is a neat and pleasantly 
human instructional film fo: children on road safety. The present 
output of M.o.I. propaganda films is depressing evidence of the 
extent to which our propaganda effort lacks vision. The reason is, 
apparently, that the M.o.I. is officially forbidden to foresee any future 
for the nation! ; Epcar ANSTEY. 


DISCHARGED AIR GUNNER 


HE is morose now, handcuffed to our lands, 
gloomy against the wingtip lights; the mainplane’s glisten: 
‘ Observes the lost, and shrugs and understands, 
talks dubiously sometimes, though only when green boys listen. 


He is clamped in irons of happening ; feels 

seldom the sunshine, the temperate window’s gleam, 
but sombre in his own cloud his eye reveals 

the glint of knowledge venomous to your dream. 


He once plunged down in smoke, merged with the foam 
around a desperate headland: his crumpled plane 
made the sea wink and take her wreck to doom. 


He did not hope to tread this land again, 

and sometimes by the water w=: see him stand 

mourning the tide’s play with his deep-drowned hand. 
HeErRBert Corey. 
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LETTERS TO 


THE PROBLEM OF GERMANY 


S1r,—Although I fundamentally disagree with the views Phyllis Bottome 
expresses. in her article in The Spectator, “Germany as a Human 
Problem,” I confess that I read it not only with great interest but with 
human sympathy, because I felt that she would have never dreamt of 
writing it if she didn’t believe that she was perfectly right. But when 
she writes that the “ Germans ” believe “ they ” are perfectly right when 
they commit the horrible atrocities which “some” Germans have com- 
mitted against their own compatriots (Jews and Gentiles) since 1933, 
and against the people of the occupied countries since 1939, then it seems 
to me that what General Smuts said in his broadcast speech the other 
day about the Germans is a truer picture of Germany as a human 
problem than the picture Phillis Bottome paints. 

The German people undoubtedly suffered from mental insanity when 
they allowed, with comparatively little opposition, Hitler to become dic- 
tator, but even so one should not forget that Hitler established his power 
“legally ” only after having created the excuse for banishing the about 
80 Communist Reichstag-members from the derisive Reichstagssession— 
by the Reichstag fire. That trick made it possible for him to obtain 
the three-quarters majority necessary to establish his dictatorship “ consti- 
tutionally.”. But that only by the way. The fundamental question is, 
what caused the moral insanity of the German people which was the 
condition for Hitler’s arrival to absolute power? The answer in my 
humble opinion can be found in Lord Keynes’ The Economic 
Consequences of the Peace, the whole of which is very well worth reading 
again when studying the German human problem and its soiution after 
victory. 

I will only quote two sentences from page 33: “My purpose in this 
book is to show that the Carthaginian peace is not practically right or 
possible... . The clock cannot be set back. You cannot restore Central 
Europe to 1870 without setting up such strains in the European structure 
and letting loose such human and spiritual forces as, pushing beyond 
frontiers and races, will overwhelm not only you and your * guarantees,’ 
but your institutions and the existing order of your society.” 

These human and spiritual forces (Hitlerism) were slowly developed 
in the inter-war period in Germany (and to a lesser degree in other 
countries), they broke loose in 1933, and as nothing had been done before 
or was done after 1933 to prevent their growth by the appropriate 
measures, these forces actually pushed beyond frontiers and races ard 
are still trying to overwhelm the whole world with its guarantees and 
institutions and the existing order of society. They will not prevail. But 
when studying Germany as a human problem and planning for the 
future in this respect it seems to be necessary to put the present in its 
proper setting, and that can only be done by looking at the past from 


the beg'nning to the end and not only from 1933 onward.—I am, Sir, 
yours, &c., R. MERTON. 


Str,—Is there any hope of, Miss Phyllis Bottome’s extremely valuable 
article on the German Problem being repginted as a leaflet? I am sure 
there must be many besides myself who would be glad to have copies 
to distribute among their friends.—Yours, &c., GERALD BULLETT. 


A WORD ON THOMAS MANN 


S1r,—Miss Bottome, in The Spectator of September 3rd, dealing with the 
problem of the re-education of Germany after the war, suggests that 
Thomas Mann and “the best German refugees” in our country and 
America should start a committee to choose the teachers for this purpose. 
Those of us, however, who read Mr. Araquistain’s letter in The Times 
Literary: Supplement of August 21st will not feel so confident that Mr. 
Mann is the wisest choice as educator. During the last war, as 
Mr. Araquistain shows, between September, 1914, and April, 1915, Mr. 
Mann wrote two articles which he republished in pamphlet form in 1916, 
“ Gedanken im Kriege” and “An die Redaktion des Svenska Dagbladet 
Stockholm.” The first of these, “ Thoughts in War,” is a hymn in praise 
of war. “ The heart of the poets stood in flames, for now is war! ” wrote 
Mr. Mann. “ War is a purification, a liberation, an enormous hope... . 
Germans are far from being in love with the word ‘civilisation.’ They 
have ‘ Kultur.’ . The German soul is too deep to see in civilisation 
a high ideal It is opposed to the pacifist ideal of civilisation ; is not peace 
the element of civil corruption? It is warlike for morality’s sake—not for 
vanity, ambition of glory or imperialism. ... War ennobles the Germans 
and degrades other nations. . Do we not see that war makes vulgar 
and miserable those people described as civilised? Where now is England’s 
decorum? She lies, and we, not she, have to be ashamed for her.” . . . 
To those who wanted to re-educate the Germans through defeat Mr. Mann 
said, “ They want to make us happy! They want to bring us the blessings 
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of demilitarisation and democratisation, and, as we resist, they want to 
make human beings of us by force.” Finally he said, “ Those who think 
in all earnest that Germany is to become revolutionary through defeat 
do not see that after such a defeat Europe would have no peace and rest 
from German ‘militarism’ till Germany stands again where she stood 
before the war. On the contrary, only the victory of Germany will 
guarantee the peace of Europe.” 

These articles were written by Thomas Mann in his maturity, when he 
was over forty, and it is questionable whether the education of youth 
could be entrusted to an adult who had ever subscribed to such a 
philosophy.—Yours faithfully, ENID STARKIE, 

Somerville College, Oxford. 


“REBUILDING SPAIN ” 


S1r,—When I escaped from France in order to reach England I went 
through Spain and spent three months living in small farms (in many 
different parts of Spain) and in the slums of Barcelona and Madrid. I 
can indeed assume that I know the conditions under which the bulk of 
the Spanish people is living. Therefore I am sorry to say that the 
article of Sir Charles Bressey about “Rebuilding Spain” shocked me 
tremendously. It gives the impression of a battered country rising out 
of its ruins in a wonderful effort of ‘reconstruction and improvement, 
True, as far as the town of Madrid is concerned, wonderful works have 
been started. The new buildings for public administrations ct-cted on 
the Avenida del Generalissimo, for instance, and the new university built 
a few hundred yards away from the destroyed buildings of the former 
one are very well located and are planned with the greatest taste and 
luxury and skill. But to speak of them, and of them only, is remaining 
too much on the safe side of the question. Without offending anybody 
it should be possible not to mislead the reader and to say a few words 
about the appalling state in which the North Western belt of Madrid 
is still standing (or rather lying). If Sir Charles Bressey mentions the 
new .university he should mention that the ruins of the old one are still 
untouched, and that the whole of these north-western suburbs look more 
like a battlefield than like a city. It is impossible not to notice that, apart 
from sweeping the streets, nothing has yet been done to repair the houses 
damaged during the war. Neither has anything been undertaken to help 
those who live in wrecked buildings because they cannot afford any other 
dwelling. As for the working-class lodgings, at least 50 per cent. of 
them present desperately miserable conditions. They are old and cheaply 
built, dirty, often cracked by the bombardments and not even rendered 
safe. The other 50 per cent. indeed are modern buildings where workers 
find cheap, clean and comfortable accommodation. But it would be fair 
to mention that the great majority of these buildings were erected under 
the Republican régime*in the early thirties. 

It would also be fair to mention that the workers employed in this 
reconstruction scheme earn an average of 10 pesetas per day (purchase 
value’ equivalent roughly to four shillings). This reminds me of the 
beautiful task undertaken by che Vichy Government, namely, to build 
the Trans-Sahara railway, but employing for the job political prisoners 
(French or foreign) sentenced to hard labour by pro-Nazi tribunals. 
Anyhow, I do not think that the plans for a new London aim at rebuilding 
only the bombed churches and leaving the East End as it is, or to set up 
wonderful public buildings on the very‘site of the most damaged district 
without bothering about the dwellings of bombed-out families. That is 
unfortunately what is actually happening in Spain. But you cannot 
expect a distinguished visitor to Spain to start living in the slums of the 
country which welcomes him. This is why I thought suitable to point 
out to you the result of my own experience. Believe me. Yours 
respectfully, . 2ND. LizuT. DANIEL PLOWRIGHT. 

‘ Camberley, Surrey. Fighting French Paratroops. 


THE SWEDISH EXAMPLE 


S1r,—You have done a service in pointing out how the example of Sweden 
in 1940 shows a way by which a National Government may continue in 
being both during and after a contested general election and yet leave 
the various parties free to nominate their own candidates in the con- 
stituencies. In this mstance the party to which the Prime Minister 
belonged increased its representation, obtaining a majority in both Houses 
of Parliament; yet in spite of this the National Government was not 
displaced to make way for a government of one party. It was rightly 
held that the seriousness of the times and of the issues at stake called for 
the largest possible measure of national co-operation. The result was to 
no small extent due to the fact that the Swedish electoral system was 
based on proportional representation. An electoral system which secures 
a just representation in the legislature to all parties removes a cause of 
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bitterness which may make a National Government difficult, or even 
impossible, when it is most needed. 

In view of the magnitude of the issues with which our own Parliament 
will be faced at the close of the war, ought we not carefully to explore 
without delay the possibility of such a modification of our own electoral 
system as will ensure that Parliament shall be fully representative of the 
nation as a whole and that the result of a general election shall not be 
distorted by any form of electoral gamble? There is at present on the 
Order Paper of the House of Commons a notice of motion signed by 114 
members, drawn from all parties in the House, in favour of the setting 
up of a representative conference to consider the question of electoral 
reform, to report at the earliest possible date. While a number of the 
signatories are not themselves in favour of proportional representation, 
they agree in thinking that the consideration of electoral reform in its 
widest aspects is a matter of urgency. We ought to do what we can now 
to see that the next Parliament is in every way one worthy of its great 
task.—Sincerely yours, T. EpmMunp Harvey. 

House of Commons. 


THE POST-WAR ELECTION 


$m,—Your pronouncements, even. when they fail to receive my full assent, 
usually command my deep respect. But dare I say that to me, as a 
potential prospective candidate, your suggestion of an election in which 
contesting candidates all swear allegiance to Winston Churchill and his 
policy appears a little fantastic? Would a sitting member feel very happy 
to see the pro-Govérnment vote split between himself and a friendly rival 
while an independent bid against them both? 

On what do you base-your confident assumption that the present Prime 
Minister must sweep the country? I venture to suggest that when we 
ordinary folk have cheered the man who won the war we shall go off and 
vote as we think fit. If there ever was an enlightened Conservative who 
deserved well of his country it was Victor Cazalet, and yet at Chippenham 
a rebel Liberal, with no machine support, comes within an ace of winning 
thé seat. It is a result which should give the party managers furiously to 
think.—I am, Sir, yours, THOMAS LODGE. 

Blunham Grange, Blunham, Beéds. 


DIVIDED FRANCE 


Sm,—“ Simple Sailor’s” letter dealing with your review of Hitler 
Divided France abounds with those clichés which have been so freely 
expressed about France since the Armistice of 1940. He refers to the 
military defeat of France as a desertion of her allies, and to collaboration 
with the Germans in North Africa as though it were something the French 
desired. Anyone familiar with the conditions prevailing in North Africa 
at the time of the Allied invasion can vouch for how much the French 
gained from this so-called collaboration. The chapters in Hitler Divided 
France deal with the French point of view on these accusations which 
have so thoughtlessly been levelled against France since the Armistice. 

The passage quoted in criticism of the authors was one which they 
only submit as a possible effect of the attentiste policy of the Vichy 
Government. They do not say that the Vichy Government came into 
being to further this policy, but rather that it beoame possible as a result 
of its existence. A sailor would naturally concentrate on the maritime 
aspect of any operations the Germans might have undertaken against 
North Africa had French resistance continued in that territory. While 
their argument is purely hypothetical, would not the Germans have 
attacked the Iberian Peninsula and in 1940 have taken Gibraltar with the 
same ease with which the Japanese took Singapore just over a year later? 
Whatever the strength of the British Or French navies in the Mediter- 
ranean, the loss of Gibraltar would have rendered impossible the recent 
North African and subsequent Sicilian campaigns. 

Many of the views in the book are very debatable, but at least they 
do state the Frenchman’s point of view as a counterblast to much of the 
anti-French propaganda heard in this country since the Armistice. Any- 
thing which will lay a better foundation for future Anglo-French relations 
is to be welcomed, as France will yet have a leading part to play in the 
future of Europe.—Yours faithfully, L. MAXWELL. 

Clifton Keynes, Bucks. : 


COLOURED BRITISH CITIZENS 


Sm,—Many of your readers must have listened sympathetically to last 
week’s broadcast talk by Mr. Learie Constantine, the eminent cricketer 
(now an official of the Ministry of Labour) on his life-struggle in that 
part of the Empire in which he was born and his experiences as a resident 
in this country. He tactfully did not allude to the fact that he and his 
family had just been asked to leave a London hotel, but that fact has 
been a good deal commented upon in the daily press. The following 
appeared in the Daily Telegraph, September 3rd.: 
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“Mr. Harold Walduck, managing director of the Imperial Hotel, 
Russell Square, London, said yesterday: 

“* After certain suggestion had been made to me by other guests 
I suggested to Mr. Constantine that he would be more comfortable 
in one of our smaller hotels. Mr. Constantine readily agreed. There 
is no suggestion that he was turned out. 

“* There is not acolour ban. We prefer to cater for white people. 

It may well be that Mr. Constantine “ readily agreed.” We would most 
of us “readily agree” to take our families away from the company of 
fellow-guests who showed that they resented our presence and who were 
supported in this by the manager of the house. But what a shocking 
thing it is that, in the very capital of the Empire, British citizens should 
be thus insulted. And the hotel in question, in this particular instance, 
is the Imperial! 

Almost next door to your Spectator office is that admirable Club for 
London University students of all races—Student Movement House. Its 
Warden, Miss Mary Trevelyan, in her book, From the Ends of the Earth, 
has called attention to the intense pain that is often caused to her members 
by the callous exhibition of race prejudice: 

“J realised that many of them were afraid of something, and I 
wondered what it was that the} feared. There were a great many 
answers: loneliness, home-sickness, poverty, fear of the future, were 
among the most common. The coloured man and girl had their 
own particular fear, of the daily insults and slights from white people, 
or of walking into some hotel or restaurant and being turned out 
again. Underneath their good manners and charm many of these 
African, West Indian, and Indian students had been deeply hurt.” 

Can any definite steps be taken towards putting an end to the atro- 
ciously bad manners of some of the less thinking of our countrymen? 
I venture to put forward one small suggestion and should be much 
interested if any of your readers (particularly those who are Members 
of Parliament) would give us their opinion. Would it be feasible to 
introduce a Bill amending the Innkeepers’ Act in the sense that it shall 
be an offence to refuse refreshment or accommodation to any person 
on racial grounds? Or is such a provision already implicit in the Act 
(I rather think it is) and only waiting for a test case or two to bring it 
to notice.—Yours faithfully, Percy A. SCHOLES. 

The Athenaeum. 


YUGOSLAV PARTIES 


Sir,—I do not know what purpose your correspondent, M. E. Durham, 
had in writing the letter published in your issue of September 3rd. I 
believe that the British public, which by now has grasped the elemental 
truth as to the unity of the Yugoslav nation, will draw their own con- 
clusion from the facts rather than from any written or verbal “ verdict,” 
no matter how plausible or harmless it may appear. They will, for 
instance, contrast your correspondent’s “information” of discord and 
disunity of the Yugoslav people with the knowledge of their epic resistance 
for the independence of their national State against our common enemy. 
“How on earth,” they will no doubt ask, “can so divided a people 
stand, withstand and overcome (without anybody’s help) continuous 
enemy attempts to subdue them, especially since the main object of that 
enemy is to divide them.” 

Our British allies are perhaps a little puzzled with various reports as 
to disagreement among our politicians, but these do not go deeper than 
the surface and spring from a national characteristic which may take ages 
completely to eradicate. But in preference to the information as given 
by your correspondent, the British public will recall the testimony as 
to the true facts on which our unity is based given by Churchill, 
Roosevelt and Stalin; or by men who know us infinitely better than 
your correspondent, like Mr. Wickham Steed, Field Marshal Lord Milne, 
Mr. Eden and Dr. Temple, the Archbishop of Canterbury, who at a 
memorable public meeting, held not very long ago, has said that the 
Yugoslavs had achieved in twenty years more towards their unity than 
that which the British people had taken centuries to cement.—Yours 
faithfully, D. VASILJEVIC, 

Secretary of The Association of Yugoslavs in Great Britain “ Kolo.” 

52a Cromwell Road, London, S.W. 7. 


WHY SUBMERGED ? 


Sir,—The letter of your correspondent Mr. E. J. Killham strikes an old 
Victorian as a very depressing and decadent outlook on the primary virtues 
which constitute real worth of character, and the true values of life. 
What, then, is the subconscious operative power that governs our sojourn 
here on earth? To paraphrase Macaulay: 

“ As steam is to machinery, so are adverse circumstances and inequality 
to men—the great motive power.” 

What, precisely, Mr. Killham means by the “ submerged ” generation, 
I cannot determine. Neither as a unit, or a class, is it a necessary 
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corollary that either can be submerged by circumstances however unfavour- 
able—given the ability and the will to attain a desired end. Character 
is formed by courage and self-reliance, and is tempered in the furnace 
of struggle and tribulation: and any amelioration spoon-fed to damp 
down the fires for the weak and invertebrate, reacts, ultimately, in the 
deterioration of these sovereign tests both in the individual and the race 
itself. Life was never intended to be a fairway with all the bunkers 
removed, but as an obstacle race; to develop the courage, initiative, 
and enterprise of the individual ; upon which qualities all real progress, 
spiritual and material, alone depends 

The opening sentence of Mr. Killham’s letter is illuminating, indeed, 
with regard to his outlook on life. He complains that while the war 
lasts he “can achieve nothing”! One would think that there could be 
no experience in which the achievement of knowledge of one’s real self, 
and its compelling influence on the lives and conduct of others, could 
be more enlightening than is to be found in his present environment. 
Has this ghastly war, with all its dark deformity, not thrown into high 
relief against its grim background thousands of deeds of moving self- 
sacrifice, magnificent courage, and unflinching steadfastness in the face 
of overwhelming odds ; selfless service, not only in the cause of one’s 
country, but for that of justice and righteousness ; for civilisation, and 
the whole world ? It would seem as though the sensitive plate of the 
mind—experience—has, in Mr. Killham’s case, been unexposed. Each 
of us has been placed in this world in the niche God has assigned to him. 
Opportunity, Mr. Killham, is not denied to anyone. She knocks at every- 
one’s door. If you don’t answer the summons, she rarely calls again. 
You must go and search for her. She is always to be found if you 
resolutely seek her out, and take her by the hand. 

Give me the Victorian courage, love of independence, and stubborn 
self-reliance. The present generation has “nothing on us” for moral 
courage: we have a whole lot on them. “Peccavi” seems to be their 
war cry!—yYours faithfully, B. .W. dn 


ABOUT OURSELVES 


Sir,—Threé and a half years ago I began to take The Spectator because 
I expected to find therein, especially in its correspondence columns, new 
and interesting presentations of conservative views on current events and 
perennial problems. I have been disappointéd. In fact, Sir, I find your 
paper inexpressibly dull and commonplace and I have for some time been 
casting about for an unanswerable argument for giving it up. Mr. Howell’s 
letter provided it and I cancelled the order. This week, in the last 
Spectator I shall buy, Mr. Quarrell’s letter convinces me that I took the 
proper course. 

I shall make no reply to these gentlemen because their expressed views, 
being ethically revolting and economically silly, can hardly be considered 
as serious contributions to a general discussion on post-war policy. 
Someone should tell Mr. Quarrell, however, that the Russians have always 
rejected the idea of protracted revenge, and there are no grounds for 
believing that their future actions will belie their present words. 

But really, Sir, is this sort of thing the best that the century-old 

. Spectator can provide? I had expected dignity ; I have been given petty 
vindictiveness and vicious reaction. You do not make vindictiveness less 
petty by dressing it in polysyllables, nor reaction less vicious by disguising 
it as caution I am sorry The Spectator does not rise above the penny 
press.—Yours faithfully, Howarp LEEs. 

59 Highfield Avenue, Harpenden, Herts. 


THE WAR-CRIMINAL QUESTION 


Sir,—I am a little surprised that no one has answered Mr. W. B. Howell’s 
letter which advocated the reduction of half the population of Germany 
by starvation, and I am also a little surprised that you, Sir, by printing 
his letter, should have presented Goebbels with such excellent propa- 
ganda. Of course it is possible that the letter was a leg-pull and that 
Mr. Howell is laughing at me for taking it seriously. I hope that is so. 
But should he be serious, may I register my protest against the sugges- 
tion that we should copy Hitler, Himmler and the rest of the Nazi gang? 
Their cold-blooded cruelty to the Russians and the Poles, and especially 
their attempt to exterminate a whole race (the Jews), has profoundly 
shocked all non-Germans, and probably if the truth were known a good 
many Germans, too. We did not know that human nature was capable 
of such monstrous cruelty, and it is the determination to stop this sort 
of thing once and for all which is the chief incentive to our troops to 
defeat the Germans. And now we are asked to use our victory (when 
we have won it) to do precisely those things which we are fighting against. 
What is the use of defeating Hitler by force of arms if we allow him to 
defeat us by his poisonous spirit?—Yours, &c., R. V. H. Burne. 
5 Abbey Street, Chester. 
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Tue ruin of a beautiful thing must always touch our sentiment and 
tend to rebellion against the Philistines, but in a mortal war we 
must often submit. We must even try to rejoice; but this laudable 
endeavour quite failed me this week. A number of men and women 
were engaged in hacking away—not very effectively—at gorse bushes and 
attempting quite in vain to pull down scrub oaks. When asked by a 
native why they were so engaged, one of them said: “Oh, they had no 
other work for us ”—this at a moment when all manner of people, and 
in the immediate neighbourhood, from secondary school boys to Univer- 
sity dons, were being enrolled for farm work, and were still insufficiens, 
The plan of this group of reclaimers was to clear about eight acres of 
common land ; and those acres were selected where gorse and juniper 
were thick, and oak and thorn at their largest; and both these, of 
course, have terribly strong taproots, which cannot be left in the ground, 
Even supposing bulldozers of the latest type arrive to waste oil and petrol 
on the work, the area can scarcely be fit for the plough for another twelve 
months ; and the cost will be immense. It had already taken the better 
part of a year to come to a decision regarding these precious acres, 


The W.A.C’s 

A small local folly of this sort would not be worth general attention, if it 
vere not that a great many thoughtful people look to the War Agri- 
cultural Committees as permanent institutions to be devoted to the cause 
of agriculture. Their powers are such that no appeal against their 
decisions is allowed. They have been highly praised, as in a recent 
leader in The Times; and deserve much commendation, especially 
(though this has scarcely been mentioned) for their central organisation 
from which machines of all sorts are supplied. But corruptio optimi 
pessima. When, from interest or ill-judgement, they neglect good oppor- 
tunities of increasing production and try experiments that serve neither 
use nor beauty we are forced into asking the quéstion: Quis custodiet 
ipsos custodes ? Who is going to keep the guardians sane? The right 
of appeal seems to be the natural answer. 


The Fruit-Eaters 

The wails of fruit-growers against the birds is very loud in the land, 
One correspondent writes to me some five or six long pages—very 
humorously and kindly expressed—on the ravages of blackbirds and tits 
among his favourite pears and apples. It is a pity that birds like the 
same apples that we like ; but for myself I had never noticed a similar 
affection in regard to pears. Much the worst enemy of my pears has 
always been the ant, which invariably makes a hole close to the stalk. 
The answer, of course, is a grease band round the trunk, and with the 
birds the throwing of a reel of black cotton to and fro over the tree 
becomes a popular device. The worst bird enemy if you live by a river 
is the moorhen, which has a pretty taste in peaches and Blenheim oranges, 
which you would think were quite outside his natural taste. But one 
never knows. What a harpy, for example, of wall peaches is the grey 
squirrel, and it will also fall to work, like a sparrow, on a patch of wheat, 


Neglected Manna 

September is the month of mushrooms, but it is unlikely that we shall 
see any enlargement of English taste in this most wholesome and edible 
family of plants. We grow even narrower. Truffle-hunting—in which 
the two recognised experts were once pigs and poodles—is a very narrow 
occupation, and there is still an almost universal reluctance to eat the 
champignon. This, in the view of many continental dietetists, is the 
most valuable of all, because it will keep for months, dehydrating itself 
when suspended under cover. The horse mushroom (at the moment 
swelling to an unusual size) makes a soup, admirably to the taste even 
of those misguided persons who do not relish it fried or stewed. 


In the Garden 

A good many vegetables, some of them recently hybridised, amalgamate 
the virtues of two varieties and share both names (like the estaminets of 
married innkeepers in France), but, as it seems to me, much the best of 
the bunch is seakale-beet or Swiss chard, as it is sometimes called. It 
grows more strongly than most others, the green leaf, to my taste, is 
rather better than most straight spinach, and the ribs, though not very 
savoury, make a pleasant enough vegetable dish. It grows readily without 
special cultivation and, I think, does not exhaust the ground s0 com- 
pletely as spinach can and usually does. In the flower garden the 
excessive earliness of all the Buddleias (except the Meyer hybrid) ha 
given extra value to the sedum spectabile. It is the one s 
butterfly lure. W. Beach THOMAS. 





Postage on this issue: Inland and Overseas, 1d. 
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THE 


Concentration 


Going full out on her war job has 
given her a splitting headache and 
jangled nerves. They will be worse 
to-morrow unless she takes care. 


Relaxation 


As soon as she gets home she must 
relax. But she cannot really relax 
if she lets that headache drag on. 
She cannot relax if she is nagged by 
her nerves. Two ‘Genasprin’ 
tablets will relieve her headache in 
no time and ensure deep, refreshing 
sleep when she goes to bed. 


‘Gemasprin 
kills pain quickty- 


*Genasprin’ is absolutely pure and safe. It 
cannot harm the heart or digestion. There is 
no substitute for ‘Genasprin’, Get some 
from your chemist today, 7d., 1/5d., 2/3d. 


fhe word ‘G EN ASP RIN’ ta the registered wade mark of Genatosan Lid., Loughborough, Le cestershire. 
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9Qy “FIBRO” — 


T Holywell in North Wales, 
undl just before the war, 
building stood as a monument to one 
of the earliest cotton mills outside 
the “ cotton shire ’’. It was originally 
operated by a partner of the yond 
Arkwright, one John Smailey. By a 
coincidence, Courtaulds vast new mill 
at Greenfield is but a stone’s-throw 

away 

At Greenfield Courtaulds are pro- 
ducing “ FIBR' RO”, a new raw 
material of ra — for the spinning 
industry, which makes rayon staple 
available to all textile spinners. 
Thus, withintwo generations, 
Courtaulds have been privileged to 
help in the establishment of a new and 





COURTAULDS — the greatest name in RAYON 











THE NEW TEXTILE MATERIAL 


virile textile industry and to initiate 
developments of great practical benefit 
to old-established textile industries. 
Research and experiment continue to 
reveal new uses for “FIBRO”; 
indeed, there seems to be no end to 
its versatility. It blends easily with 
cotton, wool and other fibres to ach- 
ieve fascinating designs and finishes. 
In common wii Courtaulds standard 
rayon, “FIBRO” is now “on active 
service’’, but with the return of 
peace the scope of both materials 
will be considerably extended. They 
will reappear, with other og 
products, to play an nthe . 
tant part in raising the 
general standard of living. 
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Yiim 


Expressions 
of 
Satisfaction 





‘It’s a piece of Cake 


“When the R.A.F. boys score a success they call it 
‘a piece of cake’. And, believe me, when they 
pop into the canteen for a hearty bite, the call is 
the same .... My! this open-air life gives me 
an appetite something like yours 
sonny. Let’s go and see if there’s 
cake for tea.” 


Remember that supplies 
are limited so don’t buy 
more than your share. 


¢cvs—i20 








Multiplication is 


. -” Worsefor 
those many children who, throu a 
personal tragedies, or through t 

War, have been divided from their 
own parents, and their own homes. 


“*Divisionisasbad . 


Poor little souls. Bereft of their 
fathers (many of whom have been 
killed, or are prisoners of war)— 
and often of their mothers too— 
they have had no chance to learn 
of the multitudinous joys of family 
life; on the contrary, homeless and 
uncared for, they know better how, 
if you already have very little, life 
can go on taking away from you. 
To a great extent we have been 
able to help such kiddies by adding 
them to our already large family 
and applying the Rule of Three.. 


vexation ... 


our rule of three. That is to give 
each of our 6,400 boys and girls 3 
good meals a day, a comfortable 
home and good clothes. It is not 
an easy rule to keep these days, 
when, more often than not, our 
household purse has more taken out 
of it than is put in. But we must 
go on—in fact, we must do better, 
to be able to take in all those other 
children who so badly need us; and 
if you could do even a little. sub- 
traction from your household purse, 
in order to add it to ours, we can go 
on doing all we’ve mentioned, and 
give our children that which costs 
nothing, but which is beyond all price 
if a child is to grow up a happy 
and useful person—love unstinted. 


GIFTS (however small) gratefully received by the Secretary, W. R. Vaughan, 
0.B.E., Church of England WAIFS & STRAYS SOCIETY, Evacuation 


Headquarters, JOEL STREET, PINNER, 


MIDDLESEX. 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


The British Commonwealth 


The British Commonwealth : its Place in the Service of the World. 


By Sir Edward Grigg, M.P. (Hutchinson. 5s.) 
The Dominions ; Partnership or Rift ? By Arnoid Haskell. (Black. 6d.) 





Str EDWARD GRIGG writes expressly as a Conservative, he worked 
over his book with a Conservative group, and more than once he 
addresses his pleas to the Conservative Party by name. This is 
rather a pity, for there is nothing of party or sectional interest 
in his argument or his aim, and it would be a disaster, nét least 
from his own point of view, it the Empire were treated (as there 
was a perilous-tendency to treat it between the two wars) as the 
special concern of one political wing, or if the lines of future 
Empire development became the subject of party controversy. 

One of the reasons for that perilous tendency was the tariff issue. 
Free trade being incompatible with imperial preference, only the 
party that supported protection could stand for an imperial tariff 
policy. After the War the generalised argument, for or against free 
trade, is unlikely to remain a major political issue, but we are 
threatened with a split between those who believe that imperial 
preference is a menace to cordial and profitable economic relations 
with foreign Powers, especially the United States, and those who 
hold the contrary ; if this, or the parallel and still more important 
(though in essence unreal) debate between imperialism and inter- 
nationalism in defence and political affairs, were to follow party 
lines it would be an unhappy outlook. 

Sir Edward Grigg approaches the problem from the premiss 
that the Commonwealth cannot remain the equal, in economic 
matters, of great Unions such as the American and the Russian 
without enjoying as complete a freedom as they in its internal 
relations. Hence, he continues, the economic unity of the Common- 
wealth is imperative in the sense that its nations should be free to 
order their own economic relations with each other as they think 
fit, without thereby incurring claims to equal treatment from foreign 
Powers under the Most Favoured Nation clause or any other inter- 
national Gommitment (such, presumably, as the Congo Basin 
treaties). Sound as this princip'e may be, it is only permissive. 
Mere internal fréedom of preferential action is no guarantee of that 
external unity, in face of the compact economic power of Unions 
like the United States or the Soviets, which Sir Edward himself 
postulates. Such unity demands a common economic policy for 
the Commonwealth and united action by all its members in negotia- 
tions with foreign countries. As to the means of achieving these 
he offers no improvement on the Imperial Conference, whose 
executive weakness is obvious and deliberate. 

That omission illustrates the pervading defect of his approach 
to the major problem of Commonwealth unity, which many people 
will think pays excessive respect to national sovereignty. 

“ The terrible cons¢quences of our failure to unite for the mainten- 
ance of peace have revived the argument . that without some 
form of federation and an Imperial Parliament the Commonwealth 
of Nations cannot be preserved. In theory the argument is 
impressive, but the history of the United States has shown that 
federation is not in itself a preventive of civil war. Nor would it be 
supported by democratic opinion in any part of the Commonwealth, 
since Imperial Conference after Conference has shown that 
centralisation of any kind runs counter to the powerful urge of 
nationalism from which the young vitality of every Dominion 
springs. The problem of the Commonwealth is therefore not to 
be solved by any constitutional change of such a character as to 
impair the sovereign rights which every Dominion Parliament now 
enjoys.” 

Neither prong of this argument by itself justifies the “ therefore.’ 
Whether opinion in the Commonwealth would rally to a clear call 
for closer union on a constitutional basis from a Commonwealth 
leader of power and vision has yet to be seen. Sir Edward Grigg 
himself states forthrightly the problem to be solved: the United 
Kingdom cannot discharge its trust for the defence of the Colonial 
Empire (nor even, be it said, for its own freedom and security and 
its contribution to the freedom and security of Europe) if it loses 
unity with the rest of the Commonwealth ; while the Dominions, 
as separate units, cannot but sink to the level of weak and dependent 
States Yet one reader at Jeast was left with the feeling that the 
means adduced did not match up to the end to be achieved. 
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Sir Edward proposes the establishment of Empire Regional] 
Councils for the Atlantic, Pacific and African regions respectively, 
India as well as Burma (and perhaps Ceylon?) being a member 
of the so-called Pacific region. These Councils, which would be 
representative of Governments, would be purely consultative, and 
their small permanent secretariats would have no power two 
administer policy. An important supplementary proposal is that 
there should be reguiar jo:nt sessions of parliamentary delegations 
(chosen on the Select Committee principle) in the three regions, 
using the established parliamentary procedure of debate on the 
Address. So far as it goes, all this is entirely in keeping with 
the needs of the case and the spirit of the times. But is it enough? 

That it is not is suggested by a diiemma inherent in another 
part of Sir Edward Grigg’s own argument. In order to adapt the 
machinery of governmen: in Whitehall and Westminster to his 
regional proposals, he suggests that the work of the Colonial Office 
and the India and Burma Offices be re-divided between a Secretary 
of State for Africa (with the West Indies) and a Secretary of State 
for Asia. This change, he believes, wou!d encourage that desirable 
new habit of mind which thinks of “the two British Empires ”~ 
dependent and independent—together and seeks to make them one. 
At the same time, in order to bring the conduct of foreign policy 
more intimately into connexion with relations with the Dominions, 
he suggests combining the offices of Dominions and Foreign 
Secretary in a single Minister. This would surely emphasise that 
objectionable dualism between Dominions and the rest of the Empire 
(the more pernicious as India and other dependent countries advance 
to nationhood) which under Sir Edward (6rigg’s scheme would 
only be relieved by the setting up of a Cabinet Committee on 
Imperial Affairs with the Prime Minister as chairman and the 
Dominions-cum-Foreign Secretary as deputy-chairman. 

Thus, taken together, Sir Edward Grigg’s proposals suggest a 
basic conflict between the desire to unify, for its common economic, 
defensive and political purposes, the British Commonwealth as a 
whole, and the reverence for national sovereignty which must foster 
a contrary trend. Sir Edward Grigg resists the logic of his own 
theme. Many will feel that while he has well and truly laid his 
bricks of fact and mortar of philosophy, he has built a platform 
of ideas on which the leaders and thinkers of the Commonwealth 
will set about rearing still more adventurous structures. 

Rightly, Sir Edward emphasises the need for better education on 
imperial subjects in all our schools. This is the main theme of a 
little pamphlet by Mr. Arnold Haskell, who pleads with the fervour 
of profound conviction for closer mutual understanding between the 
peoples of the United Kingdom and the Dominions as the only 
way to avert the fearful danger of their drifting apart completely, 

V. Hopson. 


Malta’s Fight 


sear age : A Malta Diary by a Fighter Pilot. (Peter Davies, 
7s. 6d.) 
Tue author of Tattered Battlements, who was on Spitfires in Malta, 
conveys his experience almost entirely in terms of the dog-fight 
which, in itself, is a bad medium since its sensations, even at the 
time, are too quick to be assimilable. The unfeelingness of his 
narrative is further increased by a laconic style and by the utilitarian 
character of almost all his observations ; and though these qualities 
impress us, delight us, in the Man of Action they are not the stuff 
of literature. Our author opens his throttle, seldom his heart. He 
will nevertheless leave you with a sense of the grimness and ennui 
of all that fighting against odds tougher than in the Battle of Britain, 
You will also like his definition of courage as a quality varying with 
the effort of self-discipline required to meet a situation, especially 
as it has the sanction of lived truth. After the strain of the dog- 
fight he finds it difficult to achieve tranquillity of mind during his 
scant leisure, particularly as he is always being bombed on the 
ground. But courage, that is, self-discipline, enables him again and 
again to contend against the longing for peace: a longing so great 
that of the time when he is lying in hospital after being shot down 
by an M.E.109 he writes: “ The boredom, discomfort and pain (of 
his burned face and eyes) were nothing beside the beautiful safety 
of bed and the knowledge that there was no ordeal waiting for me 
at dawn next day.” It is not surprising that a man of such high 
courage laughs at the Hoilywood daredevil conception of him and 
his task: conceptions that, by the way, destroy all the real, eternal 
glamour of life by replacing them with the projections of the 
unappeased mind. 

But our author might well have told us more about himself and 
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his fellow pilots, since it is difficult to learn enough of the spirit 
of the Service: I mean, that light-hearted, convivial, roguish and, 
ibove all, restless spirit born out of, born for, the uncertainties and 
intensities of flight. Yet it is clear that he has passed through the 
three stages of the pilot. First (at the outbreak of war): What he 
calls “the frustrated desire to serve.” Ponder this. He goes on: 
“Such was the irrational urgency which I felt that even if the 
cause had been much less worthy I doubt whether I. should have 
behaved differently.” Second (after joining up): 
tion of flying coming upon you and the prospect of taking into 
battle the swift new types. This is the joy of the spring, as it was 
never felt before. If you happen to be left in Training Command, 
you acquire passion for operations :- and you even begin to wonder 
in your perplexed mind whether, after all, you can hate war. Third 
(the operational squadron): This is the stage of disillusionment. 
It varies in degree according to individual temperament and the 
kind of operations. You seldom find what you were looking for and 
often what you were not looking for. (Owing to his grim experience 
the disillusionment of our author was abnormally strong.) But here 
is the crux: these young men have found in flight and up to a point 
in operational flight (great are its pleasures, but alas! its tragediés 
outweigh them) the romantic-spiritual release that their minds 
needed. But what will happen after the war? 
RICHARD RUMBOLD. 


Norfolk Journal 


Norfolk Life. By Lilias Rider Haggard and Henry Williamson. (Faber 
and Faber. 8s. 6d.) 
How is such a book as this to be adequately described? It is a 


journal of the years 1936-7. It is an anthology of unusual extracts 
from old books on husbandry, farmers’ calendars and herbals. It is 
a gardener’s book, a farmer’s book, a field naturalist’s notebook— 
with some especially good observations on birds. It is a book of 
jottings that somehow manage to get the very heart of Norfolk in 
them. And yet it is more than any of these. It is (as all good 
journals must be) a portrait of its author, in this case an English 
countrywoman of rare personality, wise, humorous, responsible, and 
practical, a woman in whom fact and imagination are nicely 
matched, whose serviceable Norfolk waggon is indeed hitched to a 
star. 

It is a considerable compliment to our provincial newspapers that 
most of these “notes and descriptions” first appeared in the 
Eastern Daily Press. There Mr. Williamson saw them. It had 
been his intention, he says, after his migration from Devon, to 
explore to the full this tract of the Norfolk coastland where he had 
come to live and to write about it; but the reclamation of a derelict 
farm took up all his time and energy. He was the more pleased, 
therefore, when he discovered that somebody had already success- 








War-Time Banking 


The Midland Bank stands ready to offer its 
services to all who need them, subject to | 
limitations arising from war-time conditions. 


Whether you are in the forces, some other field 

of war or national work, or pursuing your 

| ordinary activities, this great Bank will conduct 
efficiently the business you may entrust to its 
care, including your transfers of surplus 
deposits to the purchase of British war loans. 


The manager of any branch will willingly 
describe the facilities offered by the Bank, 
| established over a century ago but ever 
modern in methods and outlook. 


MIDLAND BANK. 


Head Office: Poultry, London, E.C.2 
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fully undertaken such a task. He made the acquaintance of the 
anonymous author .and has- recast her notes into book-form. He 
supplies an introduction which, to be cand:d, is mainly a repetition 
of things he had already told us; and he adds an occasional foot-note 
which is usually a hindrance rather than a help. ‘To cut across the 
wholly delightful personality of the author with such irrelevancies as 
“ B.B.C. Brains Trust might enquire of Professor Toad of Toad’s 
Hall” is hardly good editing. Nevertheless, to have ensured that 
this book should see the light of day is reason enough for gratitude; 
To quote from such a richly discursive book is impossible: there 
is nothing to de but to read it all’and keep it by one for futurg 
pleasure. It is as packed with sense as a nut with food. Its gardens 
ing notes are practical and out-of-the-way. It has much that ig 
sensible (and humorous) to say about the government of village life, 
It is as likely to quote Lord Horder dr Swinburne or Kipling as an 
entertaining inscription or an old husbandry book; and it has things 
to say about the abdication of King Edward and the coronation of 
King George which, even at this date, are impressive. It will take 
the reader to Walsingham one moment, or to Bavaria the next; tw 
Portsmouth, to watch a review of the Fleet, or to Bond Street, to seé 
a Peter Scott exhibition. But “everything always comes back to 
Norfolk,” as a member of Miss Haggard’s family used to say; and it 
is at once the charm and thé mystery of this book that, far afield 
though it ranges (not only geographically), in the end Norfolk Life 
remains the right title for it. That its author knows her Norfolk to 
the last mouldiwarp anybody will appreciate who has read those 
other books for which she was responsible, The Rabbit Skin Cap 
and I Walked By Night. But no book written ostensibly about thi§ 
most individual county, and only about it, could hope to give sé 
much the sense and spirit of the place as Miss Haggard has doné 
here. For the sense and spirit of a place dwell in its people; and 
Miss Haggard is Norfolk to the marrow. C. Henry Warren. | 


A Defender of the Faith 


A Short History of Labour Conditions in the United States of 


America 1789 to the Present Day. By Jurgen Kuczynski. 
(Frederick Muller. tos. 6d.) 
ENGLISH and American neo-Marxians applying the methods of 
theological modernists to the teachings of the master have concen- 
trated on explaining what Marx would have said if he had been 
writing now insteaa of a century ago, and if he had had a good 
training in mathematical economics instead of in Hegelian philosophy. 
This explaining, or explaining away, of Marx has been made neces 
sary not only by the apparent discrepancies between the dogma and 
the current situation, but because of the invincible refusal of the 
English and American publics to be systematic in their approach 
social-and economic problems. Dr. Kuczynski is a Marxian funda- 
mentalist, full of Contempt for the weaker brethren and applying 
his industry to defending what has seemed to the modernists one 
of the weakest parts of the primitive revelation, the dogma that the 
condition of the worker under capitalism must get worse and worse. 
This dogma has seemed to be in flagrant contrast to the facts, and 
so it has been amended in the English-speaking world. The neo- 
Marxians assert that the share of the worker in the greatly increased 
product of capitalist industry is relatively less, or capitalism is now 
at a dead end and cannot make those concessions of part of the 
spoil that made capitalist democracy a working system in the past. 
For Dr. Kuczynski there is no problem ; Marx, unadulterated and 
unexplained away, was right. To maintain this theory a great 
difficulty that has to be surmounted is the absence of anything like 
adequate statistics for the earlier part of the period. The ordinary 
historian, faced with the problem of making bricks without 
evidential straw, hedges, cheats, guesses or throws in his hand, accord- 
ing to his degree of critical power and candour. But for an historian 
merely exemplifying a doctrine known to be true, these difficulties 
do not arise. 
evidence is lacking, but that does not prevent him from drawing 
conclusions. For, unlike the non-Marxian historian, the orthodox 
Marxian is the beneficiary of a doctrine that is scientific and 9 
has evidential weight. He knows that things must have been 90 
A chemist provided with a good chemical theory, a mathematician 
provided with a«ound theoretical equipment do not need immediate 
and obvious exverimental verification. (Whether facetiouslv or nol, 
Dr. Kuczynski does :n one place discuss the setting-up of a laboratory- 
factorv to test his accountancy.) Being in the position of Ramsay 


or Dirac, a Marxian can assu™e to be true things not proved by | 
But this system has only probative 


ordinary historical method. 


More than once Dr. Kuczynski admits that the! 


q 
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power if you believe that Marxism is science in the English sense 
of the term. If like Mr. Max Eastman you do not believe this, you 
are torced to ponder over and over again the problem of how much 
on any page or at any stage in the argument is proved, in the vulgar 
sense of the term. 

When we come to more medern times. with more adequate 
figures, this tract becomes much more interesting. Here quantitive 
assessment is much easier, and since the United States had really 
become an industrial country (as it was not, despite Dr. Kuczynski, 
a century ago), what is true of the wage-earners is true of the most 
important single group of the population. American economic com- 
placency as far as it still exists (wh’<h is pretty far) may well be 
shaken by ths hostile analysis. But even here the excessively 
systematic approach makes the effect of the tract less than it would 
otherWise have been, except for that very small group of Americans 
who already know that Dr. Kuczynski must be right. 

D. W. Brocan. 


Fiction 
By Robert Hillyer. 
By Clifford Bax. 


(Michaei Joseph. 8s. 6d.) 
(Michae. Joseph. 


My Heart for Hostage. (Chapman and Hall, 


Time with a Gift of Tears. 
woode. 10s. 6d.) 
Michael and All Angels. 
Light from a Lantern. 

8s. 6d.) 
THE sense of a post-war world is summoned up vividly in My Heart 
for Hostage, a novel by Robert Hillyer, the American poet, who 
takes his title from one of Michael Drayton’s sonnets. It is an 
unusual story that he tells which evokes the charm and gaiety of 
Paris and the implacable realism of the French character. Edward 
Reynolds, a young American, who is suffering from the after-effects 
of being slightly gassed, encounters a young French girl in the street, 
and they become lovers. Germaine, who has engineered the meeting 
by a trick, is both lovely and captivating. But Edward, shrewd 
enough to see through the trick, utterly fails to understand the 
character of a realist with romantic ideas. The girl, fresh from the 
provinces, adores Edward and the pleasvfres of life in Paris. She is 
gay, charming and reckless, so that quite soon Edward, whose own 
moral code is entirely different, begins to doubt her integrity. 
Circumstances are unkind to them both, Germaine, in the excess 
of happiness, behaves with the courage and rashness of youth, 
deepening Edward’s suspicions concerning her. She discovers him 
behaving indiscreetly, yet accepts his explanation without a qualm. 
He proposes marriage, but she is uncertain of him. They spend 
an idyllic holiday in Brittany, but after their return to Paris, Ger- 
maine, now fully aware that Edward will never learn to trust her 
in matters of importance, leaves- him. He becomes ill, and after 
his recovery searches Paris in a vain attempt to find her. He plans 
a visit to Nantes, her native place, then sees her driving in a taxi 
with a French officer. On board a French liner returning to America 
he encounters a friend to whom he had intreduced Germaine. Then 
he learns how base his suspicions were. But a fresh piece of evidence 
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By Norah Lofts. 
By Jonathan Stagge. 
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turns up to damn her forever in his eyes. The characterisation is 
done with skill and sensibility, and the novel has a subtle charm of 
atmesphere and tenderness. 

The horrorine (heroine is much too kind) of Time with a Gift of 
Tears is so silly that she must be allowed to give herself away by 
her own ideas. After a series of love affairs with men who take 
her to see Barrie plays, now a wife and the mother of two chil 
Guinivere is about to give a party celebrating the fact that he 
husband is divorcing her: “Ox, suggested Guinivere, what about 
inviting Paul Robeson to sing some negro spirituals? Maxine 
thought they would sound ‘dreary.’ Well, then, Douglas Byng? 
No—not if Sir Humphrey Partridge was coming, of course not! Qh 
if only it was Paris instead of London, their sighs were simultaneous; 
but since the party was to be in England, they had decided to depend 
for entertainment entirely upon the new Hallelujah Jazz Band 
Arnold Bennett had promised to come. That was something 
Guinivere would have preferred E. M. Forster, but Bennett, after 
all, was probably the greater attraction because he was the more 








spectacularly successful.” So for twenty odd years and forty odd 
chapters Mr. Bax struggles gamely with his ludicrous Bright Young 
Thing—alas! poor dear, she was a provincial—without ever cop- 
vincing us that she is worth his trouble or our time. 

Michael and All Angels goes back to the post-Napoleonic era, 
Mrs. Lofts recounts the happenings of twenty-four hours in i 
Norfolk hostelry—* The Fleece. The book is made lively by 
incident and character ; indeed, so-much has been crammed inti 
that Michaelmas Day, that in the end we find a few strings hay 
been left untied. The stirring events in the lives of the landlord, d 
the two young women who bear his name, of their guests ané 
servants in so brief a span are more possible than probable. Murder 
childbirth, and treasure found are positive incidents of a lively night 
while attempts at seduction, infanticide and suicide are all neath 
frustrated. But the characters and the morals are never those d 
Jane Austen’s England. 

It is a pity at any time to use words loosely, and regrettabk 
that so often a novelist should help to debase current coinage. On 
of the words most frequently misused by writers of English fictioz 
is that owed by our language to the existence and ideas of the 
Marquis de Sade. And when Mrs. Lofts writes of “the trace o 
sadism in the voice” we more than wish she had kept to th 
language proper to her period. 

From America comes Light from a Lantern, a fast and livelt 
thriller which should please English crime fans, for its doctor 
detective is the amiable type of sleuth so much admired over her. 
Dr. Westlake is holidaymaking on the New England coast with his 
small daughter, and they soon find themselves in the midst d 
mystery and intrigue. A beautiful young woman is found murdered 
in horrible circumstances, and two more corpses, both femal 
are discovered before Dr. Westlake, who, like the reader, chass 
along two or three false trails, solves his sticky problem. A who 
collection of characters, including drug peddlars and jewel robber 
all help Mr. Jonathan Stagge to give us a very brisk run for ou 
money, and the gruesome details should please even the hardend 
hunter. Joun Hampson. 







Shorter Notices 


The Twenty Years Truce, 
(Longmans. 12s. 6d.) 
Tuis is a useful, if not very original, account of the years betwea 
the wars. It is clear and reasonably balanced, with an unusui 
freedom from the more simple forms of British complaceng. 
Rigorous accuracy in points of fact is not Mr. Rayner’s strong point 
and (as is his right) there is not much sign that he has reconsidered 
the validity of the standard progressive, optimistic view of th 
European problem. There are even survivals of views so complete 
discredited that one had fondly hoped them dead. Thus Clemencem 
is described as “ France’s most embittered partisan.” Nor is it i 
that “one thing was clear from. the start; his [Mussolini’s] rut 
was going to be authoritarian,” if by “authoritarian ” absolute ai 
totalitarian is meant. Mussolini had to feel his way, seduce and cou 
his opponents, and dig himself in. “Anno Primo” was only t& 
year of the conception of the Fascist State, not the year of its birth 
A habit of rather banal reflection will irritate the sophisticated, but 
this book is written for a much larger class, who will benefit 

being reminded of what went on in Europe between 1919 
1939; it is a public service to remind the man in the street thi 
history did not begin in 1939 or, as some think, un June 22nd, 1944 





1919-1939. By Robert M. Rayne 
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Will you calculate the smallest number ‘of 
necessities that can be made to support 
human life? Do not add a single superfluity, 
and see how the case stands. A little room, 
a little fuel, a little food: 





Add up the whole and compare it wgth the 
income of a retired Governess. You will be 
startled when you look this matter in the face. 
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The winner of Crossword No. 233 is Mrs. C. R. HARINGTON, Mount 
|. Rayne Vernon House, N.W. 3. 


The appointment of individuals as Executors and 
Trustees imposes on them heavy burdens and duties 
which they are not always in a position to fulfil. 
, berwes - Especially is this the case in wartime, when life is 

so uncertain and so many difficulties arise in the 


aa AUBERON HERBERT administration of estates. 






































ong poi When the Bank is appointed, continuity is assured . 
a By S. Hutchinson Harris and a Testator can rely on his estate having the 
. benefit of skilled and experienced management in 
pe Pen 4” There is a curious fascination about Mr. Harris's . .. biography connection with his investments and with the many 
oa ‘ - , : 3 : s other matters incidental to its administration. 

is it - of this indefatigable ‘ crusader for liberty’ . . . whose voluntaryism 

ini’s , : The services of the Bank’s Executor and Trustee 
nis aad tepresents, though extremely, an important truth which planners of Department are available to customers and non- 
and coll f+: society must not lose sight of.” Times Lit. Supt. customers of the Bank. A pamphlet giving terms 
only te « : . = and particulars will be sent free of charge on 
its birth Both interesting and valuable.” Spectator. application to any Branch. 
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Irish Heritage: The Landscape, the People and Their Work. yy. 

E. Estyn Evans. (Dundalk : W. Tempest, Dundalgan Press. 8s. 6d. 
To anyone with a sense of appreciation of the continuity of country 
life and work this is a fascinating book. Not only is Ireland pre- 
dominantly rural: it is also a country of peasant ownership. (Thirty- 
eight per cent. of the farm holdings in Northen Ireland are under 
fifteen acres in extent.) Further: “Ireland has preserved to a 
remarkable degree the customs arfd social habits of the pre-industrial 
phase of western civilisation.” Old ways are passing in Ireland as 
everywhere else ; but it still remains true that nowhere in Western 
Europe offers a better fied of exploration for the study of a rural 
life uninfluenced by modern mechanised methods. Dr. Evans is 
well suited for such an exploration. Sensitive and accurate, he 
avoids entirely the sentimental approach that sees beauty only in 
“bygones.” With scrupulous detachment, and largely from his own 
research, he has set down in this well-produced little book all he 
could discover of a rural culture that reaches back to pre-Celtic 
antiquity. He builds his evidence first on the solid foundation of 
geology ; then he takes us into the fields and homes of the Irish 
peasants and shows us, in their tools and implements, their 
husbandry, their customs and beliefs, the continuing tradition as it 
exists today. Jrish Heritage is illustrated with numerous drawings 
from the auth@r’s own pen as precise and informative as the text 


itself. 


Young Offenders. By A. M. Carr-Saunders, Hermann Mannheim, 
E. C. Rhodes. (Cambridge University Press. 7s. 6d.) 


Tuts book is for the sociologist rather than for the social worker. 
It contains a mass of statistical information which is of the utmost 
interest to the scientist who is studying the social and environ- 
mental conditions of juvenile delinquency. It does not, however, 
deal with the psychological aspect of the problem, and the enquiry 
is confined to male offenders only. Two thousand cases brought 
before the juvenile courts have been minutely analysed and then 
compared with a similar analysis of 2,000 non-delinquent boys, of 
the same age and coming from a similar environment. The 
Home Office has already issued a circular to magistrates which gives 
a brief account of the results of the enquiry. This full report of 
the research will be welcomed by all who are interested in the 
behaviour of children, both good and “ bad.” 

(Inter-University Jewish 


Jews After the War. By Reinhold Niebuhr. 


Federation. 4d.) 


No good purpose has been ever wll be served by shutting our 
eyes to the reality of the JeWish problem. Anti-semitism is a per- 
manent danger to democracy everywhere, and only an honest facing 
of the fact of the inevitability of race prejudice, “ the intolerance of a 
dom:nant group towards a minority group,” can help us to insure 
ourselves against infection. Dr. Niebuhr, in this short pamphlet, has 
given the most acute, sane, and balanced statement of the problem 
in the fewest possible words. He explains why absorption of the 
Jews into other national ties and cultures has been only partially 
successful, and will continue to be only partially successful, and 
shows that Zionism offers a sound alternative solution. On the 
vexed question of Palestine and the conflicting rights of the Jews 
and the Arabs, he writes admirable sense. This most valuable 
contribution to the Jewish problem should be most widely read. 








COMPANY MEETING 
ZINC CORPORATION 


THE thirty-second ordinary general meeting of the Zinc Corporation, 
Limited, was held on September 8th in London. 

The following is an extract from the statement of the chairman (Mr. 
J. R. Covett) circulated with the report: 

After providing £211,605 for taxation, £30,523 for depreciation, and 
£20,000 for shaft sinking and special development, the net profit for the 
year was £104,590, compared with £102,085 in 1941. The fixed cumu- 
lative preference dividend of 4s. per share and an interim participating 
dividend of 1s. per share have been paid, and a final participating dividend 
of 1s. per share is now recommended, making the total distribution 10 per 
cent., the same as last year. ; ° 

The drain of manpower has affected our output, whilst costs have 
increased. As regards the present outlook, a further temporary recuction 
in output would appear probable. The mine has responded well to 
development and there is every prospect that in the days to come it will 
be able to meet without.strain the increased output of recent years. 

The report was unanimously adopted. . 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By CUSTOS 
Post-war recovery possibilities are still providing the main inspira. 
tion in the stock markets, and with such war news as is now coming 
to hand it would be surprising if things.were otherwise. Not that it 
is easy to sectionalise the vast number of shares dealt in on the 
Stock Exchange into war and peace securities, but a rough-and-ready 
division can be made. Aircraft and many types of engineering 
shares, such as those of machine tool makers, can be placed in the 
war category. London stores, many commodity and merchanting 
shares, gas and electricity stocks and a large number of gold shares 
I would label peace securities. Home rails are difficult to place 
from this standpoint and so are Argentine rails, but of both these 
groups I think it can be said that their post-war uncertainties are 
already fairly liberally discounted at current prices. From now on 
markets are likely to become increasingly selective despite ° the 
abundance of money seeking investment. 


BURMAH OIL POSITION 


Even in these days of cash dealings on the Stock Exchange one 
gets occasional indications of an over-bought position in the sense 
that disappointing news brings hasty selling. The behaviour of 
Burmah Oil £1 ordinary units after the issue of the 1942 accounts 
is a case in point. A cautious statement from the chairman was all 
that was required to precipitate a fall of 5s. to just under £4 as 
optimistic speculators who had bought the shares on the strength 


of the 12} per cent. dividend took fright and sold, There has since’ 


been a rally to 81s. °3d., more long-headed investors having decided 
that at any level around £4 the shares are worth holding for post- 
war recovery. In pre-war days this well-ma@aged concern was 
paying an ordinary dividend of 21 per cent. It is a pity that the 
1942 accounts do not provide a clue as to the value of the Far 
Eastern business as distinct from this company’s other assets. Un- 
fortunately, from this standpoint, last year’s profit on trading of 
£3,444,389 has been reinforced to an undisclosed extent by revenue 
from realisation of stocks. Accordingly, we must await this year’s 
accounts for light on this question. As for the outlook, I feel, in 
spite of the chairman’s wise reminders about the handicaps implied 
by the war-time situation, that the 12} per cent. dividend will be 
maintained. At 81s. 3d. the £1 ordinary units offer an immediate 
return of only .3 per cent., but that is not wareasonable in relation 
to the post-war potentialities. The stock shou'd be held for further 
improvement 
SHORT BROS. ARBITRATION 

It is good news that substantial ordinary shareholders in Short 
Brothers, the aircraft manufacturers, should have decided to avail 
themselves of their arbitration r‘ghts. Whatever views one may hold 
about the 29s. 3d. fixed as a fair value of the shares by the Treasury, 
it is better that the whole question of what is a reasonable price as 
between. willing buyers and willing sellers should be thrashed out 
independently. My own view is that the Government's case for the 
drastic action taken has not been vroved, and that consequently 
the price requires special justification. Whereas the Stock Ex- 
change quotation is applicable to compulsory acquisitions of 
securities such as the vestings of dollar stocks, which everybody has 
recognised as unavoidable, I am not convinced that the same reason- 
ing can be applied to this particular case. 


A GOOD YIELD 


High yields and* promising post-war prospects are rarely to be 
found in combination in the stock markets just now, but still exist 
in the case of some of the smaller specialised concerns. Among 
these I would include the 4s. ordinary shares of Arnott and 
Harrison, the Willesden engineers, quoted around gs. 6d. This 
company makes precision tools, gauges, moulds: for bakelite and 
other plastics, and other highly specialised products. Ar present, 
as may well be imagined, it is fully occupied. For the year 
June 30th, 1942, earnings were 27 per cent. and a dividend of 
18} per cent. was paid on the ordinary capital. Overdraft of 
£55,489 was paid off and cash rose from £469 to £57,636. On the 
18{ per cent. dividend the 4s. shares are yielding 74 per cent. at 
today’s price. If the post-war prospect were unpromising such 4 
return would be justified, but the indications are that this company 
will continue to do well in peace-time conditions. A lower yield 
basis of, say, 6 per cent. would not be unreasonable. 
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Life assurance in war time 


Under most of our schemes we grant 

policies at normal rates with a reduc- 

tion in benefits on death during 
hostilities. 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 
Founded 1762 
19 Coleman Street, London, E.C.2 
No shareholders 


No commission 


: ——eet = 
We look to the friendly police- 
man to keep watch and guard 
over our homes against dangers 
from without, and we take the 
additional precaution of insuring 
against fire and burglary. But 
that is not sufficient if we are to 
make the home perfectly secure. 
There are mishaps and mis- 
chances which spring up within 
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a 
saddle the householder with the 
heaviest liability. To provide 
against such misfortunes the 
‘General’ has framed its 
HOUSEHOLDERS’ COM 
PREHENSIVE POLICY—a 
policy which gives the fullest 
protection at most reasonable 
terms. Enquire about it to-day. 
The ‘General’ has paid more 














THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA 


(Incorporated ww. Royal Charter, 1835.) 
d Office : 
4, THREADNEEDLE ‘STREET, LONDON, E.C.2. 

Paid up Capital, £4,500,000; Reserve Fund. £2,500,000; Currency Reserve, 
£2,000,000; Reserve Liability of Proprietors. under the Charter, £4,500, 000: 
The Bank. which has numerous Branches throughout Australia and New Zealand, 
issues Telegraphic Transfers, Letters of Credit and Drafts, also Circular Credits 

and Travellers’ Cheques. Deposits for fixed periods received. 


FALSE TEETH 


and comfort with confidence 


A denture which, owing to gum shrinkage, no longer fits perfectly, 
is painful and embarrassin To restore comfort with confidence, 
Dentists. recommend KOI YNOS DENTURE FIXATIVE, pre- 
pared specifically to make false teeth fit firmly. Sprinkled evenly 
but sparingly on the contact surface of the plate, KOLYNOS 
DENTURE FIXATIVE will hold it in position for many hours. 
From all Che mists in 1/3d Sprinkler tins for pocket or handbag; 


also in the large ‘ Economy’ size, 3/3d. 
DENTURE 


KOLYNOS PRANYE 


Also use KOLYNOS DENTURE POWDER for cleaning artificial teeth, 1/3d. 















TELEPHONE 
2730) (20 LINES) 






Head Office LE E D S 











YIiM 


its walls, often of a character too 
remote to be foreseen, which 


GENERAL 


than £ 105,000,000 in claims and 
its assets exceed £24,000,000. 





|NO-CLAIM BONUS 


| FEATURE 

| This Comprehensive Policy ia ACCIDENT FIRE AND LIFE 
| renewed free for 12 months at ASSURANCE CORPORATION LIMITED 
the end of every fifth year if Chief Offices : 

| no claims have been made. | GENERAL BUILDINGS - PERTH - SCOTLAND 
| GENERAL BUILDINGS - ALDWYCH - LONDON . W.C.2 
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PHYLLOSAN 


revitalizes your Blood, improves your Circulation, strengthens 
your Nerves, increases your Stamina and Energy 


Of all chemists : 3/3 and 5/4 (double quantity). Incl. Purchase Tax 
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PURELY PERSONAL. 





ERISCOPES FOR SMOKERS, 


specially designed for under 
counter investigation, and invaiu- 
ible for tracking down King Six 
Cigars, the perfect ls. smoke. 








PERSONAL 
\ NICE selection of Model and Toy Railways, electric, 
JA clockwork and steam, all gauges, also Meccano and other 
Construction Outfits, stamp with requirements. Will also 
purchase any of the above if in good condition, give full par- 
ticulars and price required, cheque by return.— BOTTERILLS, 
Models Dept., High Street, Canvey, Essex. 
\ NICE selection of Piano Accordions from 12 to 140 
bass, all in perfect condition, stamp with requi1ements. 
Will also purchase any of the above if in good condition, 
state make, colour, number of bass, price required, cheque by 
return.—BoTrerit_s, Music Dept., High Street, Canvey, 
Essex. 
»RIAR PIPE shortage! ASTLEY’S, 109 Jermyn 
> Street, London, $.W.1. Briar Pipe Specialists. Thor- 
oughly and Hygienically CLEAN and RENOVATE ail 
makes of briar pipes. 2s. each (post 6d.). Foul pipes in- 
jure health. Repairs a speciality. 
‘ANCER SUFFERER (274/43).—Mother, 49, child 
( to support, nett income 25s. per week. Extra nourish- 
Jewellery gratefully received, 


ment needed. Please help. 
Cheam Court, 


NATIONAL Socrery FOR CANCER RELIEF, 2(S) 
Cheam, Surrey. 
tHASE CLOCHES revolutionise Vegetable production, 
( doubling output, ensuring an extra crop cach season, 
providing fresh Vegetables the year round. Thirty years’ 
proof. Send for List.—Cunase Lrp., Dept. E.G., Chertsey. 
tONSULTING « SYCHOLOGIST, Francis Sandwith, 
notifies change o: address to Westcroft Farm House, 
Carstalton Phone’ Wallineton 3357 
| y¥ TTON ONE-WEEK SHORTHAND is learned in 
twelve 2-hour postal lessons. Send 3d. in stamps for 
first lesson to S. R. Dutton, 92 Great Russell St., W.C.1. 
| AVE YOU “A LITERARY BENT”? Develop it 
profitably pt. personal tuition at the LONDON 
ScHOOL OF JOURNALISM Training in Press Journalism, 
Short Story and Article Writing, Poetry, Radio Plays. 
Each course now offered at Half Fees. Personal coaching 
advice and book to 


by correspondence Write for free 
* Prospectus Depr.,”’ L.S.J., $7, Gordon Square, London, 
W.C.t Mus. 4574 


] ITERARY Typewtg. promptly ex. MSS. 1s. 3d., carbon 
4 copy 3d. 1,000 words.—Muss N. McFariane (C). 
96 Marine Parade, gamete: Essex. 

8 L rat rs 


The Study, 


\ INUMARK Contdenuua Londen res 
i | directed <8. o.a.—Write BM MONO 23, W.c 
*ATIONAL DEMAND has made oid Staonal 
Records valtable to GUY’S HOSPITAL. Thousands 


about, serving no useful purpose.—Send to Appeal 
S.E.1 


lying 
Secretary, 

















Screaming 
Freedom 


Who screamed and why, the 
member did not know, but he 


thought the National Book 
Council might know of a book 
with such a title. The N.B.C. 
supplied the correct answer. If 
you have any awkward questions 
to ask about books, let the N.B.C. 
answer them for you. For an annual 
subscription of 7/6 members receive 
free the monthly News Sheet . . Services 
of the Book Inquiries Department . 





Book Lists as issued . . Handbooks . _ Use 
of the Library of Books 
about Books. Entry to 


> 


Competitions 














SPECT 


CAPETOWN 
PORT ELIZABETH 
EAST LONDON 

QURBAN 


AFRICA 





ELLERMAN & BUCKNALL 
STEAMSHIP CO. LTD. 


Tudor Court, Fairmile Park Road, Cobham, Surrey. 
Teleptone: Cobbam 2851 
yO DRAINS —bui Sanitation like Town. ELSAN 


Chemical Closets, GUARANTEED odourless, germ- 
free, safe. Needs NO DRAINS, NO WATER-FLUSH. 
Easy to fix anywhere, indoors or outdoors. Scores of thou- 
sands in use in Country Houses, Bungalows, Evacuation 
Premises, Air-Raid Shelters.—Write, enclosing 1d. stamp, 
for ILLUS. BOOKLET and prices to Etsan Co. (Dept. 
254/1 1), $1 Clapham Road, London, S.W.9. 
( UR unwavering determination is to achieve victory 
But war conditions have caused a set-back in the fight 
Please help us by sending a donation 
to THe TREASURER, Brompton Hospital London, S.W.3. 
LEASE HELP us to maintain a lady who has had 
a series of operations and is now waiting to have a 
major one. (Case 247). Appeal “ S,’’ Treasurer, Distressep 
GENTLEPOLK’S AID ASSOCIATION, 74, Brook Green, W.6 
l } EFRESH YOURSELF in English County. 
i Descriptive List (6d. post free 
of 160 INNS and HOTELS. 
Peopie’s REFRESHMENT House Association, Lp. 


4 


against Tuberculosis 


St. George’s House, Regent Street, W.1. 
YHORT STORY WRI r ING.—Send 4d. in stamps for 
‘ “ Stories that Sell Today” (a special bulletin) and 


prospectus of world-famous postal course —THE REGENT 

Institute (Dept. 8sQ Palace Gate, W.8. 

ee TRIANGLE Secretarial Training College, 
Molton Street, W.1. Residential Branch at Gerrarc 

Cross, Bucks. Founded 1910. May. $306-7-8. 

fs 3 S MUCH extra nourishment in BERMALINE 


South 
i’s 


| BREAD It restores energy, invariably remedies 
digestive troubles, and pleases everyone because it is so 
delicious. Will help save Shipping, too. 


Ask Baker, or 
I 


write BERMALINE, Fairley St., Glasgow, S. 


\ TATCHES WANTED. New, Old, Disused, Out of 
Order. Top prices paid. -Send Registered. Cash or 
offer by return.—KAY’S (SN), 19 Hopwood Avenue, 


Manc hester, 4. 


EXHIBITION AND LECTURES 


YRITISH SOLDIERS.—Exhibition of Pastels by Eric 
Cennington. Leicester Galleries, Leicester Square. 
10-5.30; Sats. 1o-r. 
pel eaaceai TY OF LONDON. 
“THE UNITED NATIONS.” 

A series of short courses on their political problems and 
national culture. 

NORWAY.—Sept 28 (evening), 
(mornings and afternoons). 

Admission free by invitatio: Service personnel should 
apply through the appropriate Service channels. A limited 
number of civilians will be admitted and should apply to: 
A. CLtow Forp, M.B.E., B.A., Hon Director, United 
Nations Courses, c/o London School of Hygiene and 
Tropical Medicine, Keppel Street, W. Cur 


STUDY AT HOME FOR A UNIVERSITY DEGREE 


29, 30; Oct. 1, 2 
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COMFORT 
A Dictionary definition: — 

“To cheer, revive, ease, quiet enjoyment, 
freedom from annoyance, a subject of 
satisfaction,’’ in short 

CREST HOTEL, 
CROWBOROUGH, SUSSEX. 
(Ashley Courtenay recommended.) 














EDUCATIONAL fc 
“vy A CASITA” POSTAL SPANISH COURSE, 
4 For particulars apply Box No. _ 893. 
OFFICIAL YEAR Boo 
_——, and PREPARATORY SCHOOLS Year Book 


(Boys By post ris. 1d. 
GIRLS" (PUBL IC) SCHOOL YEAR BOOK. By pos 
1d. 


8s. 
Schools and Careers for Boys and Girls. 

DEANE & Sons, Ltp.,.31 Museum Street, London, W.C.1, 
‘HE HAMPSTEAD SECRETARIAL COLLEGE. 
Principal: Mrs. E. E. R. THorp, M.A. (Cantab,). 
First-class London training leading to work of national 
importance now and interesting — war careers. Lovely 
country house in very safe area. Prospectus from :—Sscrg- 
TarY, Heath House, Clungunford, Craven Arms, Shropshire, 
VRAIN NOW and be prepared to play your part in 
the post-war world at the QUEEN’s SECRETARIAL 
COLLEGE, 67, Queen’s Gate, S.W.7 (Western 6939), or in 
the country near Windsor, at Clarence Lodge, Englefield 
Green, Surrey (Egham 241). 


APPOINTMENTS 
None of the Vacancies tor Women advertised below relates 
to a woman to whom the Control of Engagement Order, 1943, 
applies 
YATIONAL Association of Girls’ Clubs. 
experienced private secretary to Chairman. 
Shorthand and Typewriting essential. Salary according to 
experience. Apply in own handwriting with copies of 
recent testimonials to the Employment Officer, N.A.G.C. 
Hamilton House, Bidborough Street, W.C.1. 
I ECREATION AND WELFARE OFFICERS wanted 





Wan 


for modern Industrial Hoste! for war workers, 
Vacancies for entertainment, sports and leisure time 
organisers as well as for trained welfare workers. Persons 


with aptitude for the work will be taken on as assistants 
and trained. The work is interesting and offers an op- 
portunity for work of national importance to persons of 
the right social temperament. Salaries, women £200-{300 
men £250-£350, plus accommodation and full board 
Salaries for assistants according to qualifications. Applica- 
tion form and general outline of duties will be supplied 
on application to PERSONNEL OFFICER, NATIONAL SERvice 
Hostets CORPORATION LIMITED, Central House, Upper 
Woburn Place, W.C.1, for which stamped addressed 
envelope should be enclosed 


THEATRE 
hee PASSING OF THE THIRD FLOOR BACK. 
Gateway Theatre, 18, Chepstow Villas, W.11, 
Sat., Sept. 16, 17, 18, 6.30 p.m. (Bays. 7444) 
2/6, 16. Mem. Sub. 2/6 year. New memben 
Apply Sec. 





Thur., Fri, 
Seats 4/6, 
welcomed. 


LONDON UNIVERSITY 
DEGREES 


The Degrees of London University are open to all 
without residence or attendance at lectures. U.C.C, 
founded 1887, conducts Courses of instruction for 
Matriculation, or the Special Entrance Exam. open te 
these above 23 years of age (18 if in H.M. Forres), 
and the Intermediate and Degree Exams. in Arts 
Science, Economics, Commerce, Laws, etc.; also for the 
Diploma in Public Administration. The College is = 








Educational Trust, not conducted primarily as « 
profit-making concern. Highly qualified residest 
tutors. Low fees : instalments. Free re-preparatios 


in the event of failure. More than 10,000 U.CC. 
students passed London University examinations during 


1932-1942. 
B.Sc. Econ. 


The B.Sc. Econ. Degree of London University may 
advantageously be taken by men and women 
government or municipal posts, or executive appoint 
ments in commerce or industry. Study for the degre 
covers a course of wide and interesting reading. 
U.C.C. prepares students for the Intermediate ad 
Final examinations. 


@ PROSPECTUS siving full particulars of UCC 


Courses may be had post free from the Registra, 
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| o> wee oe , particulars to No matter what your position or prospects a University 
¥ Maurice Marston, Secretar Degree is a good thing to have. You can obtain a Leudon H H 
P University "ee without “going into resicence” or University 
MATICBAL BOOK COUNCI attending lectures It is necessary only to pass three 
exams You can do all your reading for these at home and 
. v= L in leisure hour ¥ th experienced h at of Wolsey Hall Correspondence College 
| . (Founded in 1894) Conducted by a 
| 3} HENRIETTA ST, LONDON W,.C,2 ome pm Fone *~ * . 
~ Tutors, Wolse Ha 2urses ave enablec a ft 
men and wom quire Degrees and ere by rai heir 76 Burlington House, Cambridge 
—___—_____—_— oo ———I status and :heir salaries. PROSPECTUS f D > rker, ee 
all M.A LL...» Dept. B 20 WOLSEY HALL. “OX FOF D conn 
Entered as nm mail matter at the New York, N.Y., Post Office, Dec. 23, 1896. Pri in Great Britain by St. Crements Press, Lto., 
Portus gal St., King ay U.4, du! published by Tue Srectator, Lrp., at their offices, No. 99 Gower St., Lou «lon, W.C.1.—Friday, September 10, 1943. 
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